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The Defense of Duffer's Drift 


CAPT. E. D. SWINTON, D. S. O., BR. E. 


The series of dreams constituting this book 
was first published in the United States in 
the “Infantry Journal” in 1905. 

Together they constitute a study in minor 
tactics that impresses a lesson on the reader’s 
mind most forcibly. 





Bound in Cloth. Price, 50 cents postpaid 
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Capital $1,000,000 


The Riggs National Bank 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A BANK WITH A WAR RECORD. Distinguished 
service in the Liberty Loan Drives, and services to 
our Army and Navy clientele Overseas and at home. 
MAKE AN ALLOTMENT to our Savings Department. 
Create an emergency fund for a change of station: 


OPEN AN ACCOUNT with $1 or more. 3% interest. 
Not a checking account. ; 

By MAIL. Deposits and withdrawals can be made 
by mail when accompanied with pass book. 


Asects $26,589,744 
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What Does It Mean? 











[' means everything, or very little—de- 
pending upon the point of view. 
Actually, it means six months of every 
able-bodied young American’s time—one 
hundred and eighty days from the date he 
leaves home until he returns. 
That is all that Universal Military Service 


asks. 

Six months, sometime between his eigh- 
teenth and twenty-second birthdays, at the 
time selected by him as least inconvenient to 
his education, his work or his plans. 

For what purpose? 

To train him so that he can give full ac- 
count of himself—and take care of himself 
while doing so—should it ever become neces- 
sary for him to help defend his country. 

This is not time wasted. In return he will 
receive benefits that will prove an asset to 
him in whatever he may elect to do in after- 


life. 
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He will be trained to play a man’s part in 
the defense of his country. 

He will be given the physique with which 
to play that part. 

He will be taught how to care for himself 
and to keep himself physically fit for a man’s 
role in life. 

He will rub shoulders with the rich man’s 
son and the poor man’s son in a common 
service and, in the rubbing, will learn the 
simple lessons of democratic life. 

He will find out the value of orderly, sys- 
tematic and disciplined effort in work of any 
kind. 

He will learn what teamwork among men 
means. 

Finally, through service, he will come to 
know the supreme satisfaction of giving 
service. 

In the end, he will leave the service to 
enter upon his life work with the confidence 
born of physical well-being and of the con- 
sciousness of being able to play a citizen’s 
part in peace or war. 

In a word, he will know what citizenship 
confers, what he owes in return, and he will 
be prepared to receive his citizenship and 
honor it. 
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That is what it means to the young man. 

On the other hand, for the country it 
means security, security from external ag- 
gression, security from internal disturbance, 
security from any or all of the evils that may 
befall a country. 

No power or combination of powers will 
ever encroach upon the rights of a country 
whose twenty million fighting men are 
trained to fight. 

No propagandist or group of propagandists 
will ever be permitted to disturb the peace 
and prosperity of a country whose fifty mil- 
lion of men have learned through service the 
value and meaning of citizenship. 

No calamity to which a country may be 
heir can ever shake the confidence of a nation 
that knows what teamwork can do. 

In brief, for the country it means a citi- 
zenry trained to defend it, trained to defend 
it against the evils of peace, trained to de- 
fend it against the evils of war, trained to 
defend it in war. ; 


Certainty against uncertainty, peace against 
war. 

We appreciate things in this life in the 
proportion that we must make sacrifices for 
them. 
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That for which we must make sacrifice is 
the thing we prize. 

Citizenship—the right to live in peace and 
security—is the most priceless boon within 
the gift of a country. Gained through sacri- 
fice, it is man’s most cherished possession. 

Life allots us a span of three score and ten 
years. 

The one-hundred-and-fortieth part of that 
span spent in earning through service the 
right to citizenship, if a sacrifice, is one repaid 


a hundred fold. 
D 


Better Citizens 

I most thoroughly believe in Univer- 
sal Military Training. I believe in it 
because I am convinced that it would 
be of great advantage physically, men- 
tally and morally, to the young men 
of our country. I believe in it because 
I think that every young man should 
not only be ready and willing, but 
should be prepared to serve his country 
in case of need. Hurried preparation 
for war always means great loss in 
money and what is of more importance, 
great loss in efficiency and in health. 
The training that our young men would 
receive if Universal Military Training 
was adopted, would make them better 
citizens if peace continues and prepared 
for war if this comes. 

V. V. Vaucuan, M. D., 


Univensity of Michi 
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Universal Military Training 





By Major General M. W. Ireland, Surgeon General, U.S. Army. 


NIVERSAL MILITARY 

TRAINING? I am for it. 

And surely when many of 
those who are still disposed to be 
skeptical call to mind and con- 
scientiously sum up the experi- 
ences and observations of the 
mobilization period, and then 
proceed to make a careful and 
analytical study of the draft 
statistics now available, this 
movement will take on new life 
and witness many new converts. 

Regarding its adoption as a 
strictly military necessity, mem- 
bers of the medical profession may 
well leave a discussion of that 
phase to our tactical experts and 
confine themselves to generalities 
and its special advantages from 
mental, moral, and physical view- 
points, 

Modern armies move and strike 
so quickly that any country with- 
out some definite form of univer- 
sal military training may be said 
to be at a decided disadvantage 
if it awaits the advent of war be- 
fore attempting to give even rudi- 
mentary instruction to the men 
who are called to the colors. 

The adoption of universal mili- 
tary training would stimulate 
production for the first time of a 
real military policy for the United 
States. 





Universal military training 
seems essential to the accomplish- 
ment of any progressive military 
policy, and the most reasonable, 
economical, and efficient form of 
national assurance against war. 

Universal! military training 
would further the industrial, so- 
cial, and religious development of 
the nation because of the mere 
existence of that form of maxi- 
mum insurance against war, and 
of the relative minimum expense 
in energy, man-power, and maté- 
riel required for the upkeep of that 
insurance. It would enhance in- 
ternational comity as a result of 
increase in American 
prestige. 

It seems reasonable to assert 
that every youth owes to the Gov- 
ernment an inherent moral obli- 
gation to acquire the rudimentary 
principles of how to play his part 
when he, along with all the man- 
hood of the nation, is called upon 
to support and protect it when its 
safety is jeopardized. 

In the operation of the modest 
universal military training pro- 
gram now being sponsored, it is 
not to be expected that we shall 
be able to turn out a finished sol- 
dier. The project will, however, 
at least stamp him as a potential 
soldier and prepare him for war- 
111 
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time mobilization. If called to 
the colors in a time of national 
emergency, after a course of mili- 
tary training, he will at least know 
how to report at mobilization 
centers in an expeditious and 
orderly manner; he will be ac- 
quainted with the arms and equip- 
ment to be given him; he will 
possess a general idea as to their 
use, sources of supply, etc., and 
will, moreover, have a fairly clear 
insight into the relationship he 
must bear toward his fellow sol- 
diers and assume in the military 
machine. 

In recent years the tendency of 
the American youth has been in 
the direction of disrespect to 
authority, whether parental 
municipal, or national. In the 
majority of cases this tendency 
cannot be characterized as _ vi- 
cious. It may more logically be 
ascribed to the creed of personal, 
independence being stimulated by 
the spirit of the times. It seems 
to be the concensus of opinion 
that the young men of the nation 
need some disciplinary instruc- 
tion. Universal military training 
should have a most wholesome 
effect upon the American youth 
and make him better material for 
citizenship. 

We are catching him on the 
threshold of manhood, and if he 
has any good in him at all it can 
be brought out and directed along 
proper paths through the teach- 


ings and associations to be pro- 
vided in the training centers. 

To turn our youths to paths 
of moral and physical rectitude 
would certainly prove much easier 
through the examples so con- 
stantly before them in any train- 
ing program. 

Because of their professional 
qualifications alone, probably no 
class of men possess the balanced 
vision as do medical men, to fully 
appreciate the great mental, mor- 
al, and physical good that can be 
achieved by universal military 
training. 

To the medical man the most 
important benefits to accrue from 
the institution of military train- 
ing have to do with the salvage of 
physical defectives. Every year 
about 400,000 young men-attain 
maturity with physical defects 
which, if permitted to go un- 
corrected, impair their. efficiency 
or usefulness as national assets. 
Through the agency .of the phys- 
ical examinations, which are con- 
comitant with enrollment in a 
universal military training sys- 
tem, many of these partially 
defective youths could be singled 
out and saved. 

From a professional viewpoint 
the benefits of universal military 
training may briefly be stated as: 


1. Improvement in_ general 
physical development, as a result 
of teaching and actually demon- 
strating the importance of outdoor 
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life, good food, regular exercise, 
and proper posture. 

2. Detection and cure, or at 
least correction, of many obscure 
and latent pathological conditions 
which would prove a decided 
handicap to the youth in his daily 
life, or if permitted to go uncor- 
rected might result in his pre- 
mature death. Notable exam- 
ples are hook-worm, malaria, 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, fo- 
cal infections, poor teeth, flat feet, 
weak backs, incipient deformities 
of all kinds, poorly developed 
chests, ete. 

3. The benefits to accrue from 
a compilation of the statistics of 
the physical examinations of all 
adult males approaching military 
age, with the analyses of those 
statistics and the institution, 
national if need be, of public 
health measures to correct defects 
discovered. 

4. Instruction in sanitation and 
personal hygiene acquired by both 
precept and practice in camp, and 
its eventual influence upon the 
home and community life of the 
individual. 


5. Education in sex relation- 


® 


ship, and particularly in the mat- 
ter of protection from the dangers 
of illicit sexual indulgence. There 
is nO one measure which demands 
greater attention by the people of 
the United States than does the 
wide-spread prevalence of vene- 
real disease. 

6. Training and discipline in 
the development of respect for 
authority and the principles of 
clean living. 

7. Protection by vaccination of 
the maturing youths of the nation 
against danger of contractien ty- 
phoid and paratyphoid mgers, 
small-pox, and other comfvuni- 
cable diseases. The excellent re- 
sults achieved in this connection 
through the protection of over 
5,000,000 men in the American 
Army against typhoid and para- 
typhoid fevers during the World 
War have already been made the 
subject of favorable comment by 
state health authorities and indus- 
trial life insurance corporations. 
This was evidenced by a rapid 
and remarkable reduction in the 
death rate from those fevers 
among the males of the age group 
subject to the draft. 


Comments on General Ireland's Article 


Equality of Obligation 

I have read General Ireland's article 
with entire satisfaction and concur ab- 
solutely with him not only as to the 
need for universal military training in 
our country but also as to the resulting 
benefits of such a system which he so 
clearly outlines. 

Personally I am, and have been con- 


sistently unwilling to discuss, since the 
Armistice, any League of Nations 
which did not condition membership 
upon an existing system of universal 
military training. For without such 
potential ability to counter threaten a 
lawbreaking nation, such a League 
would be nothing more than an inter- 
national debating society, and its mem- 
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bers would quickly be lulled into a 
false sense of security and become im- 
potent to strike when the occasion 
arose. General Ireland hits the nail 
squarely on the head when he says that 
universal military training “would en- 
hance international comity as a result 
of increase in American national pres- 
tige.” 

A moral benefit of such a system not 
dwelt upon by General Ireland would 
be the nationalizing influence. It is 
inconceivable that the common training 
camp experience of our young men 
would not have an effect in the dis- 
semination of American ideals second 
only to that witnessed in actual warfare. 

However, the most convincing argu- 
ment in favor of universal military 
training is the democratic foundation 
from which it rears its strength. 
Equality of obligation is in the last 
analysis the only true basis upon which 
to build a democratic institution. The 
service of national defense should be 
one shared in by all just as much as is 
the right of suffrage, and the obliga- 
tion of the individual citizen is the 
same for the one as it is for the other. 

Please allow me to take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating you upon the 
excellent work that you are doing 
through the INFANTRY JOURNAL to 
push a cause which should be that of 
all true patriots. 

Ricuarp Dersy, M. D., 
Oyster Bay, N.Y. 


A Patriotic Duty 


General Ireland has summed up the 
arguments in favor of Universal Train- 
ing so admirably from the medical 
man’s point of view that there is little 
for me to add except my very earnest 
and whole-hearted endorsement of what 
he has said. 


The one argument which, so it seems 
to me, stands out before all the rest 
in favor of Universal Military Train- 
ing is that it is the patriotic duty of 
every young man who is not physically, 
morally or mentally incompetent to 
prepare himself to be of maximum ser- 
vice in the time of his country’s need. 

No one can question the patriotism 
of Americans. The response by young 
and old, men and women, from every 
walk of life when we entered the 
Great War left no room for doubt on 
that score but the enormous handicap 
which our lack of military training im- 
posed upon us must have been appar- 
ent to everyone who participated in the 
war and especially was this felt by the 
Medical Officer who, like myself, en- 
tered the Service from civil life. 

For Universal Military Training to 
become an established fact it is but 
necessary for us to conceive it in its 
true light, a patriotic duty. 

I believe the next most important 
argument in favor of Universal Train- 
ing is the need of the Youth of our 
land to learn the lessons of discipline, 
respect for authority, the recognition 
of something higher and more im- 
portant than the individual; but almost 
any one of the arguments which Gen- 
eral Ireland sets forth in his very clear, 
concise and logical summary of the 
subject would be alone sufficient justifi- 
cation for the adoption of Universal 
Military Training. 

You have my hearty endorsement of 
the principle and readiness to cooperate 
in any way that I can in the fulfillment 
of the plan. 

WittiaM L. Moss, 
Lt. Col. M. R. C., 
Assistant Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene, Harvard 
Medical School. 
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Physical Benefits of Military 
Training 

No one who has studied the condi- 
tions as they were shown to exist in 
this war can fail to endorse General 
Ireland’s position. 

In the first draft in Massachusetts, 
forty-six per cent of the men were 
considered unfit to serve because of 
physical defects, most of which were 
correctable with proper physical train- 
ing. In the first units which were sent 
overseas in 1917 there were thousands 
of men who were unable to stand the 
strain until they were trained to use 
their bodies rightly in the Special 
Training Battalion, after which almost 
all were equal to the most severe physi- 
cal test which the fighting of 1918 rep- 
resented. 

From my _ personal observation, 
having been with the troops in France 
from the very beginning to the end, it 
is evident that it is possible to teach 
men the simple rules of the school of 
the soldier in three or four weeks, so 
that they can be used at the front, as 
actually occurred in many instances, 
but to make a badly trained, poorly 
poised body fit, so that it can stand the 
strain required of a soldier, cannot be 
accomplished in this short titne. 

Our present educational system, to- 
gether with the increase in our urban 
population, tends to the common 
drooped, or slouched type of carriage 
so commonly seen. Individuals so de- 
veloped are unable to stand for long 
stress in any form, military or civil, and 
this is the fundamental cause of the 
disability with a large proportion of 
the inefficient, sickly mass of humanity. 

Universal military training should in 
three or four months result in a well 
poised, efficient body with almost all 
of the men, and the discipline of such 








work with the group training would 
result in benefit to all, as well as be an 
undoubted step toward real democracy. 

With such training the health of our 
men would be improved. They would 
be stronger and more efficient because 
of better health. It would inevitably 
result in an appreciation of the respon- 
sibility of citizenship, and should the 
defensce of our land or the protection of 
the weak ever again become necessary, 
the organiation of our Army would not 
be difficult. 

Jorr E. Gotptuwair, M. D., 
Boston, Mass. 


Should Demand Right to Train 


Pray let me endorse cordially Gen- 
eral Ireland’s admirable and forceful 
statement. I am delighted to be able 
to express my feelings on the subject 
of universal military training. I have 
always been strongly in favor of it, 
and the lessons of the last war should 
have burned its desirability into the 
people. It has always seemed to me 
that the citizens of a republic should 
demand not the privilege but the right 
of such instruction and training as 
might fit them in the emergencies which 
may and alas, must arise, properly to 
defend themselves. How many lives 
might have been saved had the men of 
England and America been prepared for 
service at the outbreak of the war! 

There would be, I believe, many 
other real advantages in universal mili- 
tary training, physical, moral, educa- 
tional. No one, I think, who has spent 
much time in those countries where 
universal military training has existed 
has failed to be impressed by the dif- 
ference in the bearing of the average 
young man. The sloppy round-shoul- 


dered carriage of the young American 
stands out in bitter contzast to what 
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one sees in Germany and France. 
Nothing could do more for the general 
physical shaping up of our boys than 
a compulsory universal service. 

From an _ educational standpoint 
there can, I think, be no dispute as to 
the advantages which an Army training 
would bring to a very considerable por- 
tion of the community. 

The enforced association of boys of 
all classes such as it would bring about 
would do a great deal, I believe, morally 
for the community. Nothing brings 
men so closely together as the sort of 
life that they must lead in the Army 
and nothing could be better for the soft 
city boy, the green, sloppy country- 
man or the neglected ragamufhin of the 
town than to be made to brush up 
against one another at that time of 
their lives—and together to learn how 
closely they are bound by their funda- 
mental traits and ideals. Nothing can 
so surely teach them what the flag 
stands for. 

Universal military training is an es- 
sentially democratic measure which I 
believe sincerely, would go far toward 
solidifying and unifying our National 
spirit and point of view, and cultivat- 
ing that virile patriotism without which 
no nation can hold together. 

Yours very truly, 
W. S. THAYER, 
Brigadier General, M. R. C., 
Prof. of Medicine, Johns Hopkins 


University. 


Convincing Arguments 

General Ireland has presented a terse 
and most convincing argument for uni- 
versal military training. The necessity 
for some scheme of training as a meas- 
ure of military preparedness must be 
admitted, but the public at large does 
not sufficiently realize the value to the 


country of the proposed physical, edu- 
cational, moral and disciplinary training 
of its future citizens as well as of its 
possible defenders. I believe a great 
deal of the present opposition to uni- 
versal training would disappear if its 
civic value were more fully elaborated 
and appreciated, and General Ireland, 
in emphasizing this side of the question, 
has advanced arguments which will win 
additional support of a plan which 
might well be called “Universal Military 
and Civic Training.” 
L. H. REICHELDERFER, 
Colonel, Medical Section, O. R. C. 


Save the Youth 


It gives me great pleasure to add 
what little I can toward helping the 
“Cause of Military Training,” (Uni- 
versal). 

I heartily agree with what General 
Ireland has written in regard to our 
National Insurance. There is no surer 
way of keeping out of war, with its 
great loss of man power and financial 
ruin than to be prepared to meet all 
emergencies, with a well trained and 
equipped army of men in good physical 
condition. When we look over our re- 
cords of the many insane institutions 
of the country and find that about 30%, 
putting it at a low figure are due to 
venereal disease in some form or other 
it makes one think, that, if 5% of 
those cases could be prevented by “Uni- 
versal Military Training,” we would, 
and I speak of the Nation as a whole, 
would be paid. I feel that the wave 
of crime that is now sweeping the coun- 
try can not be laid at the door of the 
Ex-Soldier in the majority of cases. 
It’s mostly the undisciplined youth and 
the foreign born with their “Red 
Ideals.” 

So here’s hoping that our Congress 
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and Senate will see a little further than 
the Great Financial Cost, and give our 
young the benefit of training, our homes 
the protection due them and place our 
National Honor above reproach. 
James A. Durr, Lt. Col. M. R. C. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Old Plan Not Sufficient 

It would seem as though it would not 
even be necessary to refer to the neces- 
sity of Universal Military Training 
after the experience of the recent war. 
I must confess that my eyes were 
opened in a way that surprised me. 

As a National Guard Officer with 
nearly twenty years of commissioned 
service, I of course thought that the 
most desirable thing for all concerned 
was the purely voluntary service of- 
fered by the National Guard and so 
expressed myself frequently. I was a 
retired Militia Officer and offered my 
services and was accepted as a Reserve 
Officer and ordered to active duty in a 
camp where the entire division was 
National Guard. After a few weeks 
spent there I was ordered to another 
camp where the entire division was 
drafted men. This gave me an oppor- 
tunity to see what the National Guard 
had done for the men as to their fit- 
ness for front line service and to my 
surprise I found they had so much to 
learn that it took almost as much time 
as it did to train the raw drafted men; 
this was what caused my surprise and 
I saw at once that our old plan while 
it had many things to commend it was 
not sufficient. 

The weeks of delay that were neces- 
sary to get our draftees ready for the 
front, might have been far more serious 
than they did prove to be and only made 
it more clear. It seems to me, that we 
need in this country a great body of 


citizen soldiers who have had at least 
18 months, and two full years would 
be better, of actual training service, and 
who will constitute an army than can 
be mobilized in a few days and ready 
for front-line service almost before 
the ordinary machinery necessary to 
carry out a draft plan could be started. 
Then they are TRAINED and that is 
what will count; not raw recruits who 
must be taught the very rudiments of 
soldiering so necessary for proper dis- 
cipline, and successful campaigning. 

In no other way as I see it can this 
be brought about but by Universal Com- 
pulsory Military Training of not less 
than 18 months nor more than two 
years. Not the least to be said in favor 
of this plan is the splendid physical and 
mental training this would provide for 
the young manhood of the land and 
which they will come to see in after 
years is of inestimable value to them. 

Frep H. Crarkx, M. D., 
Secy. & Treas. Medical 
Association of the Southwest. 
Endorses Surgeon General's Article 

Please accept my thanks for the ad- 
vance copy of General Ireland’s article. 

I thoroughly endorse the truths 
expressed by our Surgeon General in 
his article “Universal Military Train- 
ing.” 

I would respectfully suggest that the 
article be given a wide distribution, es- 
pecially in industrial centers and among 
labor organizations. 

Propaganda of this character evades 
no issues, and is based on sound hy- 
gienic principles. 

Netson M. Brack, M. D., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


No (pposition to Mivitary Training 
if People Realize What it Means 


If we as a people could only realize 
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that the youth of our country is in great 
danger, lest disrespect for law and order 
render them destructive rather than 
constructive and poor physical condi- 
tion handicap them in the race of civil- 
ization, there would be no opposition 
to properly safeguarded universal train- 
ing. 

Major General Ireland in his article 
in the INFANTRY JOURNAL emphasizes 
admirably the advantages to be gained 
by universal training. I have purposely 
omitted the word “military” because 
personally I should consider the mili- 
tary side of the training only one of 
many sides, and the public is, I fear, 
fearful lest the training be only military. 

As I see it, if our boys could give 
some period in their lives to the service 
of their country, this service to include 
instruction in right ways of thinking 
and living as well as training in the 
rudiments of things military, much 
would be accomplished toward making 
them better citizens. 

Frep T. Murpny, M. D., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Physical Disabilit:es Due to Lack of 
Physical Development 

I feel that everything General Ire- 
land has said is so much to the purpose 
and so accurately stated that it requires 
very little in the way of emphasis. To 
his opening statement, to the effect that 
he is for universal military training, I 
most heartily agree. During the war, 
I had the opportunity of observing men 
unfit for duty in our combat divisions. 
It was found that in some divisions, 
the percentage of men already in France 
who could not carry on, was as high as 
ten per cent. These disabilities were 
those simply due to lack of proper 
physical development, and with intensive 
training in special camps, such as that 
maintained at Harchechamps, about 


ninety per cent of these men, unfit, were 
returned to active combat duty. This 
argument is sufficiently impressive to 
need no further comment. © 
NATHANIEL ALLISON, 
Dean of Medicine, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Military Training-Citizenship 
Thank you for allowing me to see 
the advance copy of General Ireland’s 
excellent article on Universal Military 
Training. The General has covered 
the field most admirably, and my six 
years’ service convinces me that he is 
entirely correct in every point he makes. 
Being of old colonial stock on both 
sides of my family, no one can accuse 
me of having “European ideas,” yet 
the suggestion made below is somewhat 
in advance of the position taken by 
some advocates of Universal Training. 
To eliminate the idea of compulsion, 
and make the service general, let it be 
the first step toward citizenship. Re- 
quire one year of training, between the 
age 18 and 25, for all men physically 
able to take it, before permitting them 
to be registered as voters. Exception 
to this rule may be made for graduates 
of Military Academies approved by the 
War Department, who have taken at 
least three school years’ training. If a 
man is physically able to prepare him- 
self for the defense of his country, and 
declines to do so, he should not be 
permitted to participate in the election 
of men to rule those willing to serve, 
and those who have served. 
James CLinton BALLARD, 
Lieut.-Colonel M. R. C., 
Biloxi, Miss. 
Training Aids Physical Development 
Promotes Physical Efficiency 


The advance copy of an article on 
“Universal Military Training” by Ma- 
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jor General Ireland has just reached 
me. 

The thoughts which General Ireland 
so tersely expresses in his article and 
his summary of the benefits of univer- 
sal military training accord with my 
own conclusions based upon experience 
in a large military academy and field 
service in Europe. 

The health record, general physical 
development, mental and physical effi- 
ciency, respect for authority and ami- 
ability to discipline are remarkably su- 
perior in the case of cadets after they 
have been under the regime of the 
military academy for three or four 
months. 

It was the general observation of 
medical officers with our troops abroad 
that the men who had had previous 
military training showed a marked su- 
periority both in physical condition and 
general effectiveness. The lack of pre- 
vious military training was especially 
emphasized in the medical records of 
raw replacements sent to combat divi- 
sions at the front. 

There is no doubt that even a super- 
ficial analysis of data collected from the 
records of camps and troop areas would 
impress on the minds of thinking men 
and women the advantages and great 
need of some sort of universal military 
training in the United States. 

Witsvur M. PHELPs, 
Col, M. R. C., U.S. A. 
Staunton Military Academy. 


Responsibility of Medical 
Department 


It interested me very much to read 
General Ireland’s review on Universal 
Military Training. 

I am of course heartily in favor of 
this project of General Ireland’s which 
sums up consistently the advantages to 


the individual and the nation as a whole, 
which would result from the establish- 
ment of Universal Training. There is 
one feature of the subject, relating 
particularly to the effect of the war 
machine, which I feel should be em- 
phasized strongly. 

It is perfectly clear that any plan to 
establish Universal Military Training 
or Training Camps of any character 
in this country, which does not place 
direct responsibility upon the Medical 
Department, with ample support in the 
execution of whatever measures are 
necessary to prevent epidemic disease, 
will fail. The camps will exist for one 
year and no more. In time of war the 
public were willing to stand for a cer- 
tain amount even of preventable epide- 
mic disease, but in time of peace any 
such epidemic outbreaks as were ex- 
perienced in camps here and abroad 
would create a public scandal which 
would doom Universal Military Train- 
ing for many years. 

If the High Command of the Army 
really means business and not politics 
when they talk about preparedness and 
military efficiency, they must listen to 
the best advice in every branch of the 
service. The Medical Department is 
recognized by all European armies as 
being one of the fundamental branches 
of the Military organization—because 
it holds the key to the maintenance of 
man power. The recommendations of 
the Medical Department of the Amer- 
ican Army in many instances, not only 
were not acted upon by the General 
Staff in this country and abroad, but 
were directly controverted, with the un- 
questioned result of the wastage 
through disease and death of many 
thousands of fighting men. 

The Medical profession of this coun- 
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try is ready to accept responsibility, 
and place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment whatever knowledge and expe- 
rience it possesses, but it is not willing 
to accept responsibility of this serious 
nature and then have its hands tied 
when it sets to work. 
Georce Draper, M. D., 
Lieut. Col. M. O. R. C., 
New York City. 


Military Training and Education 

The article on Universal Military 
Training by Major General Ireland is a 
tumely discussion of an important sub- 
ject. It calls attention to the need of 
better protection of the youth as a na- 
tional as well as a military asset to our 
country. Neither West Point nor An- 
napolis can fulfill the broader need of 
our military problem as their training is 
too technical. The physical training, 
military instruction and education given 
in the military preparatory schools of 
our country are available only to the 
rich. The psychiatry tests show that 
only one-third of our youth are mentally 


capable of accepting of higher educa- 
tion. We should have a Cabinet Officer 
in charge of the inseparable subjects, 
health and education, and to this should 
be added public welfare, as health and 
education cannot be left wholly to the 
family nor to the community as was 
proved by the draft examination of 
recruits. This work should be con- 
ducted by the government, at least in 
its supervision and division of expenses. 
The forts and training camps scattered 
about the country, and which the War 
3oard now proposes to sell for little or 
nothing, would make sites for wonder- 
ful national universities. The discipline, 
military training and education afforded 
by these institutions, with vocational or 
manual training in addition, would en- 
rich our nation far in excess of the 
cost of the work and give training to 
thousands who otherwise could receive 
but the rudiments of education; such a 
procedure would give strength in time 
of peace or war. 
Cuaries H. Mayo, M. D., 
Rochester, Minn. 
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Service in the Hawaiian Islands 


From the Standpoint of an Infantryman 
By Major Joseph T. Clement, Infantry 


HE Hawaiian Islands lie in the 
[ent Pacific Ocean some thou- 

sand miles southwest of San 
Francisco and are readily reached by all 
the principal steamship lines; in fact, 
they are commonly referred to as the 
crossroads of the Pacific. The group 
consists of eight islands and takes its 
name from the Island of Hawaii, the 
largest island of the archipelago, the 
other islands being Maui, Oahu, Kauai, 
Molokai, Lanai, Kahoolawe, and Nii- 
hau. In 1778, Captain James Cook of 
the British Royal Navy, discovered the 
group while cruising in the Pacific, and 
named them the Sandwich Islands in 


honor of his patron, the Earl of Sand- 
In 1782, some four years after 
the discovery of the Islands by Captain 
Cook, King Kamehameha I began his 
reign on the Island of Hawaii, and in 
1795 all of the islands of the group 


wich. 


were brought under his rule. King 
Kamehameha I is looked upon as the 
greatest Hawaiian monarch. He was 
born at Kohala on the Island of Ha- 
waii in 1737, at which place his statue 
now stands, a replica of which has been 
erected in Honolulu. The Kingdom of 
Hawaii continued from the time of its 
establishment in 1795 until 1893, in 
which year it was overthrown by a 
revolution during the reign of Queen 
Liliuokalani and a provisional govern- 
ment established. In 1894 the Republic 
of Hawaii was inaugurated, and on Au- 
gust 12, 1898, it was annexed to the 
United States, becoming a territory in 
the same year. 


Lying in the Pacific, the islands of 
the Hawaiian group are subject to the 
trade winds, which gives them an ideal 
climate. The mean annual temperature 
of the Territory is 71.4 degrees. The 
temperature range from summer to 
winter by islands, is slight. The out- 
standing features of Hawaiian clima- 
tology are the remarkable differences 
in the quantity of precipitation gauged 
in adjacent areas, the tenaciousness of 
the trade winds through all seasons and 
over all the islands of the group, and 
the persistently equitable temperature 
which passes through the entire cycle 
of seasons and is devoid of extremes. 
The abundant moisture, especially on 
the windward slopes, and the lack of 
tropical storms (known elsewhere in 
the tropics as typhoons or hurricanes ) 
add to the desirability of the climate 
from a standpoint of recreation and 
pleasure as well as more practical use 
for troop training. From the warmth 
of the continuous low level summer 
to the chill of the high level winter, 
from the sunshine of Honolulu, Scho- 
field Barracks and Haleiwa on the Is- 
land of Oahu to the cloud capped crests 
of Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea on the 
Island of Hawaii, and Haleakala on the 
Island of Maui, one finds perhaps the 
greatest climatic changes that can be 
found anywhere else upon the face of 
the earth within so limited an area. 

Honolulu, the capital and also the 
largest city of the Territory of Hawaii, 
is situated on the southern portion of 
the Island of Oahu, and is the commer- 
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cial center of the Pacific. Honolulu 
harbor is beautiful and spacious, and is 
viewed with admiration by visitors from 
all parts of the world. Honolulu is a 
modern city of some 80,000 inhabitants, 
with excellent hotels, an extensive elec- 
tric railway system, fine government 
buildings, places of amusement, and fine 
surfing beaches, the one at Waikiki be- 
ing famous all over the world, it being 
perhaps the only beach in the world 
where surf riding is engaged in. The 
city also affords one an opportunity of 
seeing China and Japan without going 
to the “Far East.” Chinatown in 
particular, and the Oriental section in 
general, teem with interesting people 
and life. The shops and industries in 
this section are most quaint and unique. 

Schofield Barracks is situated some 
26 miles northwest of Honolulu at an 
elevation of about 1,000 feet, and about 
7 miles from Haleiwa, where there is 
an excellent hotel, golf links, etc. The 
barracks at this magnificent army post 
are constructed of reinforced concrete 
in regimental units and are of the most 
modern type, as are also the officers’ 
quarters which are conveniently located. 
To the Infantry arm of the service, 
Schofield Barracks offers many advan- 
tages not found at other stations. There 
is an adequate and varied terrain for all 
maneuver purposes ; a target range close 
at hand, and an ample and excellent 
terrain available for exercise involving 
field firing with all infantry weapons, 
making it possible to accomplish much 
in the way of troop training. The pic- 
turesque mountains of the Island of 
Oahu, including some of the loftiest 
verdure clad peaks, are readily accessi- 
ble, and may be reached by infantry 
over a number of well defined and care- 
fully planned trails. One of the most 
magnificent views of land, sea, and sky, 


may be obtained from Kolekole Pass, 
which is only a short march from Scho- 
field Barracks; in fact, is no part of 
the world does the infantryman have a 
greater opportunity to combine his 
work with pleasure, and find fewer dis- 
advantages, than at Schofield Barracks. 
This post is readily accessible from 
Honolulu, both by rail and automobile 
roads, and is well provided with motion 
picture theaters, baseball diamonds, 
polo fields, swimming tanks, golf 
courses, etc. 

The other islands of the group are 
readily accessible by means of inter- 
island steamers sailing from Honolulu, 
and offer various attraction. The Is- 
land of Hawaii, within one night's 
voyage of Honolulu, contains the active 
crater of Kilauea, the largest and most 
easily accessible active volcano in the 
world. The active crater of Kilauea 
is one of the world’s greatest wonders, 
and is the center of a district of great 
interest. The great crater is situated at 
an elevation of nearly 4,000 feet above 
sea level on the lower slope of Mauna 
Loa, is nearly eight miles in circum- 
ference and 600 feet deep, and encloses 
a great area filled with a solidified sea 
of lava. The center of this sunken 
floor is occupied by a vast pit, known 
as “Halemaumau” or the house of ever- 
lasting fire, and is the most active part 
of the volcano. Here may be seen at 
all times, a raging sea of molten lava, 
with its white hot waves and its foun- 
tains of fiery lava eternally playing 
and roaring in inspiring grandeur. The 
pit may be approached in perfect safety 
by an automobile road, or may be 
reached by a walk of some three miles 
across the floor of the main crater itself. 
Close by the crater are other points of 
interest, the sulphur pits, steam cracks, 
lava tubes, and forests of giant ferns 
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The principal town and seaport on the 
Island of Hawaii is Hilo, where all 
steamers from Honolulu touch, and 
where persons visiting the volcano de- 
bark. The town of Hilo is beautifully 
situated on a deep bay, is very interst- 
ing, and contains many first class mer- 
cantile and public buildings, several 
hotels, fine public library, and a unique 
seaside park. There are good roads 
throughout the Island of Hawaii, and 
automobile transportation may be pro- 
cured at a reasonable sum. 

The Island of Kauai, known as the 
“Garden Island,” is located some sixty 
miles northwest of the Island of Oahu 
and is readily accessible by interisland 
steamers from Honolulu. it is noted 
for its fine bathing beaches and beauti- 
ful scenery. Here is located the Grand 
Canyon of Waimea, said to be almost 
equal to the Grand Canyon of the Col- 
orado from a scenic standpoint. There 
are few places having greater claim on 
the seeker for recreation and rest than 
the table lands of Kalia, where eleva- 
tion, water, natural beauty of environ- 
ment and a delightful climate, bring 
perfect rest and rejuvenation to those 
seeking recreation. This plateau is al- 
most all public land and will probably, 
within a few years, be set aside as a 
permanent forest reserve. There are 
several good hotels on the Island of 
Kauai. Probably the best system of 
roads in the Territory is on this 
island, and they are being constantly 
improved. The work being done on 
them is modeled after the system on 
which the city of Boston, Mass., is 
building her famous boulevards. 

The Island of Maui, second island 
in size of the Hawaiian group, lies 
some 55 miles southeast of Oahu, and 
is readily accessible by interisland 
steamers from Honolulu. The waters 


near this island offer some of the finest 
game fishing in the world. The well 
known species of giant mackerel, the 
leaping tuna, as well as the albicore, 
ocean bonita, barracuda, and tarpon 
abound, and shark hunting furnishes 
an exciting sport to those of a more ad- 
venturous nature. The beautiful Iao 
Valley, known as the “Yosemite of Ha- 
waii,” is within a drive of two or three 
miles over a fine road from Wailuku, 
the principal town and county seat of 
the Island of Maui. This valley, with 
its narrow verdure clad gorges and 
cloud covered cliffs, flowers and dash- 
ing streams, makes a particularly at- 
tractive spot for the tourist. The 
crater of Haleakala, the largest extinct 
crater in the world, at an elevation of 
10,032 feet, is easily reached by motor 
or horseback from Wailuku. This 
great sentinel of the ages has a circum- 
ference of twenty miles, and the great 
central crater contains seven small vol- 
canic cones about the height of the 
Woolworth Building. Comfortable ho- 
tel accommodations, with good food, 
are to be found at Lahaina, the ancient 
capitol of the Kingdom of Hawaii, and 
at Wailuku, the county seat. The roads 
on this island are for the most part, 
good, and automobiles may be hired at 
a reasonable sum. 

Those in the military service who 
have an opportunity of serving a tour 
of foreign service in the Territory of 
Hawaii, and particularly so at Scho- 
field Barracks, may consider themselves 
most fortunate ; indeed, the opportunity 
to visit these islands is one enjoyed by 
few, except at a great outlay of money 
and time, and anyone in the service 
enjoying this privilege must look back 
with a great deal of pleasure to his tour 
of duty spent in the “Paradise of the 
Pacific.” 
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N July 1, 1920 the amended Na- 
() tional Defense Act went into ef- 
fect authorizing 14,948 officers 
for the single list branches of the Army. 
On the same date there were 7,878 
single list vacancies. The law required 
that at least 2,735 single list vacancies 
be filled by the appointment of persons 
who had served as officers during the 
war. Actually 4,661 such appoint- 
ments have been tendered, a number 
far in excess of the required minimum. 
It appears that two examinations hav- 
ing been held, one in July and one in 
October, the source of supply of suit- 
able Regular Army Officers from emer- 
gency officers has been exhausted. Dur- 
ing the time appointments were being 
made vacancies have continued to occur 
so that the completion of this phase of 
procurement leaves a shortage of ap- 
proximately 3,800 single list officers. 
The existing vacancies are a little 
more than 25% of the total authorized 
strength and are a little less than the 
number of vacancies that have been 
filled in the 6 months since July first. 
Other vacancies will continue to oc- 
cur so that procurement must fill future 
as well as existing vacancies. From a 
study of past losses and new factors 
that enter into losses in the immediate 
future, it seems probable that the an- 
nual loss of single list officers will be 
between 450 and 700. For several 
years the U. S. Military Academy will 
supply less than one half the officers 
required annually. 
The situation now existing is one that 
necessitates a sound policy on which 
procurement is to be based. The stake 
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Future Appointments in the Regular Army 
By Major Jay L. Benedict, General Staff 


is too high for any gamble on a hurried 
or immature policy even though the cry 
for more officers is being continually 
raised. If the choice must be made 
between vacancies an? poor officer ma- 
terial, the former will do less harm 
in the long run. 

There are many new features of the 
Act of June 4, 1920 that enter into 
the policy of future procurement. 
These may be briefly stated as: the 
abolishment of provisional appoint- 
ments; the new elimination provisions ; 
the possibility of appointments in eleven 
different branches as against five for- 
merly ; the placing of appointees of al! 
branches on the single list; and the 
change in legal requirements as to eligi- 
bility for appointment. 

The abolishment of appointments of a 
provisional nature should, of itself, 
cause a higher standard to be set and 
greater care to be exercised in making 
appointments. But no matter what 
care is exercised it is impossible to fully 
determine from an examination the 
moral suitability and the adaptability 
of candidates. It may be possible in 
the future to place successful candidates 
on active duty as Reserve officers for a 
probationary period of observation. At 
the present time the young man wants a 
quick decision as to what his career is 
to be and in most cases a probationary 
period in the Army would frighten him 
away. 

The elimination provisions of the law. 
if properly carried out, make pro- 
visional appointments unnecessary ; al! 
commissions in the Army are in a sense 
probationary. Both the newly ap- 
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pointed officer and the officer of long 
service can and should be eliminated if 
they are not worth keeping. It is fre- 
quently said that it is difficult to get 
boards to put an officer out of the Army 
after he is once in. It will be well for 
the Army to get out of this frame of 
mind. At any rate, barring the fact 
that the machinery is a little more 
elaborate—it should be no more dif- 
ncult now to eliminate a young officer 
than it was formerly when the term 
“provisional” qualified his appointment. 
The appointment is still provisional if 
the Army so considers it. A course at 
the special service schools and a little 
service with troops will bring to light 
the unfit or inapt in two years or less. 
On the whole the new conditions as to 
the nature of appoimtments do not re- 
quire a higher standard than formerly 
and there is no real need of a period 
of observation as a Reserve officer. 

To the five branches in which ap- 
pointments might formerly be made, 
there are now added the Air Service, 
Signal Corps, Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, Ordnance Department, Quarter- 
master Corps and Finance Department. 
The War Department can, of course, 
determine by regulation in which of 
these branches, if any, original ap- 
pointments shall not be permitted. But 
why eliminate any of them? So long 
as a general high standard for appoint- 
ment is maintained it will be to the best 
interests of the entire service to fill 
vacancies in all branches by appoint- 
ment. The branches in which ap- 
pointments are made will gain by get- 
ting competent young officers who 
desire to serve therein and the line 
branches will be relieved of having a 
large number of officers detailed to 
luty with staff branches. With the 


technical 
desirable 
product 


branches especially, it is 

to utilize fully the fine 
of some of our technical 
schools. The reorganization law marks 
a radical departure from the detail 
system and the spirit of the law should 
be carried out in making appointments 

The lineal lists of various branches 
have, of course, disappeared. Here- 
after, appointees in all branches must 
be placed on the single list at the time 
of their appointment. Moreover, the 
law does not fix the number of officers 
that may hold commissions in any 
branch. The law provides 12,419 of- 
ficers for duty with various branches 
in which commissions may be held. 
In many cases some of these officers 
may be serving by detail from other 
branches. The law also provides 
2,529 single list officers for various 
details and for the D. O. L. These 
2,529 officers may hold commissions in 
any branch. In other words, there are 
14,948 single list officers in all, but the 
law is extremely flexible as to the 
numbers who may hold commissions 
in each of the various branches. 

In framing a policy to govern ap 
pointments, decision must be made in 
what manner the flexibility of the law 
shall be taken advantage of. In gen 
eral, shall the number of appointments 
in the various branches at any time 
be determined by the total number of 
officers needed for duty with each 
branch at the time, or shall the number 
of appointments be based upon a 
reasonable distribution of each such 
block of appointees to the various 
branches of the service? By a reason- 
able distribution is meant one that 
will disregard any present dispropor- 
tions and will build up a single list for 
the future that will operate most effi- 
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ciently as the officers thereon advance 
from grade to grade. 

The natural desire of various 
branches having vacancies is to be 
allowed a free rein in securing candi- 
dates to fill such vacancies without 
limitations as to numbers. The en- 
thusiasm of “filling up” has a tendency 
to cause the problems of tomorrow to 
be forgotten in finding some kind of a 
solution of the problems of today. 
What is desired by one branch is not 
always going to be best for the whole 
service and may not in the end be best 
for that branch itself. Manifestly a 
curb must be applied in the form of a 


sound policy for the ultimate good of 
all. It is not believed a decision be- 
tween the two general plans of dis- 
tributing appointments will be difficult 
to arrive at if a concrete example is 
taken. 

Let us assume that, as at present, 
there are 3,800 single list vacancies and 
that an examination is to be heid to fill 
2,000 of these vacancies. Based upon 
the number of officers authorized for 
duty with each branch and distributing 
the 2,000 vacancies according to the 
shortage of officers for duty in each 
branch we would have the following 
condition : 























Authorized | Present Shortage Allotment of 
Branch of Service Strength for | strength for| for duty 2,000 appoint- 
duty with duty with with ments to be made 
BS 06 nae cnansuhes tse 4,200 | 3,010 1,190 621 
SES vwiaat eases § cs 950 835 115 60 
Field Artillery....... es 1,900 859 1,041 542 
Coast Artillery.............. 1,200 } 798 402 209 
IR sd sane denkeneas 1,514 | 916 598 311 
I nes 2 cans cen see § 600 399 201 105 
De GRR, «fcc ecissssq 300 176 124 65 
Ri A.C. DR. 60 cisias. ie 114 101 13 7 
Q. M. Corps -_ 1,050 | 1,061 0 0 
Finance. ...... Sika ben ala 141 } 151 0 0 
SOD, «dis mbiniae dah Teckel 350 247 103 54 
RS pe? hay ae 100 50 50 26 
12,419 | 8,603 3,837 2,000 
i | 




















The above shortage in various arms 
is due to many conditions; the vary- 
ing increases in different branches pro- 
vided by the law, the disproportionate 
numbers from various branches now 
on details or on the D. O. L., and the 
variations in the number of appoint- 
ments in different branches as a result 
of recent examinations. The existing 


details and the D. O. L. are in turn 
the result of efforts to adjust to exist- 
ing conditions rather than to distribute 
details in proportion to their authorized 
strength among various branches. For 
example, the Cavalry, on account of 
having an excess of officers, now has 
more on detached duty than the Field 
Artillery whose authorized strength is 
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twice as great, but whose actual com- 
missioned strength for duty is about 
equal to that of the Cavalry. 

Will the above distribution of 2,000 
vacancies materially remedy existing 
shortages and what will be its future 
effect? True, the total commissioned 
strength of each arm for duty will 
become more nearly its authorized 
strength. But will a large number of 
junior officers in the Field Artillery, 
for example, relieve a shortage of of- 
ficers in higher grades or enable that 
branch to spare any more competent 
officers for details? Or will it give 
that branch a suitable distribution of 
officers by grades? Will the making 
of so few appointments in the Cavalry 
meet the organizational needs of that 
arm for junior officers? It is believed 
manifest that a distribution of appoint- 
ments solely according to existing 
vacancies is but a poor remedy for 
present conditions. The future effect 
of such a distribution is another ele- 
ment to be considered. Any fair 
minded person will admit that the suc- 
cessful and most efficient operation of 
the single list demands that the officers 
thereon in each grade be distributed 
approximately proportionate to the 
organizational commissioned strength 
of the various branches. This will 
provide each branch with officers for 
its organizational needs and give it a 
fair proportion of all details. The 
D. O. L. and other details provide a 
means of adjustment to minor varia- 
tions from the ideal distribution. 

The single list today departs widely 
from an ideal distribution of officers 
by branch and grade. Henceforth, 
we are in a position to build a new 
section of the single list with future 
appointees. If the new appointees are 


distributed in accordance with existing 
conditions, a faulty single list will be 
perpetual. For example, as our block 
of 2,000 appointees advance from grade 
to grade we shall have too many of- 
ficers of a grade in some branches and 
too few in others. The branches that 
had a shortage of officers when the 
2,000 appointments were made will 
latter be embarrassed by an excess, 
while the branches that have at present 
a surplus, and consequently get none 
or few appointees, are facing a future 
shortage. All things considered, a 
distribution of new appointments as 
second lieutenant from time to time in 
proportion to total vacancies then 
existing in an arm does not fully 
remedy the conditions existing at the 
time and certainly does not bring us 
any nearer an ultimate correctly dis- 
tributed single list of officers. 

Again assuming 2,000 appointments 
to be made, let us consider a distribu- 
tion of appointments among the various 
branches without regard to existing 
vacancies. For the purpose of discus- 
sion it is well to assume that officers 
serving by detail in branches in which 
permanent commissions may be held 
will be few and may be disregarded. 
The tendency of all such branches is 
to build up a permanently commis- 
sioned personnel. 

As previously stated, there are 
authorized 14,948 single list officers. 
Of these 2,529 are in excess of the total 
fixed by law for duty with the branches 
in which permanent commissions may 
be held. These 2,529 officers are for 
details to the General Staff, Adjutant 
General’s Department, Inspector Gen- 
erals Department, the D. O. L. and 
other details. These 2,529 extra of- 
ficers equal approximately 17 per cent 
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of the number authorized by law for 
duty with the various branches in 
which the extra officers must hold com- 
missions. The demand for these extra 
officers will and should fall most 
heavily on the Infantry, Cavalry, Field 
Artillery and Coast Artillery. To meet 
this demand there should be commis- 
sioned in these arms about 125 per cent 
of the number of officers required for 
duty with each. The demand for extra 
officers will fall next upon the remain- 
ing combatant arms. To meet the de- 
mand there should be commissioned in 
these arms about 115 per cent of 
the number of officers required for 
duty with each. To meet the lesser 
demand upon the non-combatant 
branches but to provide for necessary 


details therefrom, there should be com- 
missioned in these arms about 105 per 
cent of the number of officers required 
for duty with each. It must be ad- 
mitted the percentages above are arbi- 
trary and largely a matter of opinion; 
but they are based to some extent on 
studies already made in the matter of 
details. At present there is no exact 
mathematical determination of the 
number of officers to be provided for 
details from any arm. 

Assuming that the table previously 
given shows the desirable strengths of 
various arms, and that each new block 
of appointees hereafter should be dis- 
tributed accordingly, we arrive at the 
following distribution of our 2,000 
appointees : 





Distribution of 








Authorized for | Approximate Total 2,000 appointees 
Branch of Service duty with the | percentage strength in proportion to 
branch of increase | to be au- total strength 
thorized authorized 

SPP ee re 4,200 25 5,255 704 
GES bbb ns0.ssacnsbcededa 950 25 1,190 159 
SS ee 1,900 25 2,378 319 
Comst AsGMery. .... ec cccces. 1,200 25 1,503 201 
BI ob ive ots 0 ttle We 1,514 15 1,741 233 
i a ics os tens chan one 600 15 690 92 
Signal Corps. ........ssee00. 300 15 345 46 
De Ms sce vicasecaeee 114 5 120 16 
8 Serr es 1,050 1,103 147 
Finance Dept..............+. i141 5 148 20 
eo PT ee 350 5 368 49 
Chem. Warfare Service....... 100 $ 105 14 
Wines + 403 poudeabeteaeue 12,419 14,948 2,000 

















The above distribution of new ap- 
pointments is not designed to equalize 
the shortage of officers in various arms. 
However, the distribution above need 
not be rigidly adhered to. No harm 


will be done in cutting down appoint- 
ments in the mnon-combatant and 
smaller branches to their actual needs 
thereby increasing somewhat the num- 
ber of appointments in the branches 
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having the greatest shortage of officers. 
So far as the future is concerned this 
method of distribution of future ap- 
pointments, if approximately adhered 
to, will produce a single list which will 
supply the organizational needs of all 
branches of the service and of other 
activities for which extra officers are 
needed. Existing shortage in each 
branch must be overcome it is true, 
but the means of doing this is not by 
the appointment of a disportionate 
number of second lieutenants in any 
branch. Having ample second lieuten- 
ants will not overcome a shortage in 
field officers. The remedy for present 
inequalities in the strengths of various 
branches would appear to be the trans- 
fer of officers of all grades. 

Assuming that such a distribution 
is desirable, the question arises how it 
is to be accomplished as the War De- 
partment cannot influence the prefer- 
ences for appointment expressed by 
candidates. The department does not 
materially influence the preferences of 
arms expressed by graduates of West 
Point, but it manages to control their 
distribution to various branches. With 
the same basic examination for appoint- 
ment in all branches of the service, 
there would appear to be no reason 
why the distribution of appointees 
other than graduates can not be 
similarly controlled. The preferences 
of appointees should be observed only 
so far as the allotment to various 
branches permits. 

An equitable placing of appointees 
of all branches of the service on the 
single list is a new problem. With 
separate lists for each branch it has 
heretofore been possible to have dif- 
ferent standards and different exami- 
nations. 


The appointees as a result of any 
examination must now be placed in a 
block at the foot of the list. Of course 
it would be possible to make appoint- 
ments in different branches on dif- 
ferent days, a small block of engineers 
being appointed and placed at the foot 
of the list today, a block of field artil- 
lery tomorrow, etc. Such a method 
would be so unjust and unsatisfactory 
that it does not merit discussion. The 
single list, among other things, is de- 
signed to give us one army and to put 
an end to jockeying for advantages by 
various branches. Manifestly the only 
fair thing to do is to hold examinations 
at the same time for all branches and 
to place the resulting appointees on 
the single list in their relative order of 
merit, without regard to the branches 
of the service in which they are com- 
missioned. In addition to being fair to 
the appointees such a method preserves 
the equality of all branches, and at the 
same time will result in a distribution 
on the promotion list that will result in 
a uniform flow of promotion for all 
branches and a consequent supplying 
of their organizational needs. 

While an examination is not an ideal 
test for determining the relative order 
of merit, it is the best available at pres- 
ent. Ratings by various persons on 
military adaptability, etc., can never be 
standardized and have never been 
wholly satisfactory. As an examination 
must be the “measuring stick” it must 
be the same for all. Candidates for all 
branches of the service examined at 
one time must be given the same iden- 
tical examination to determine their 
qualifications for appointment and their 
relative order of merit. Moreover, the 
examinations should all be marked by 
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the same persons, and if practicable one 
person should mark a given question 
for all candidates. One element of our 
procurement system must be a standard 
basic examination, the same for all 
branches of the service. 

Most branches of the service are 
now satisfied to take in new officers who 
can meet the basic fundamental re- 
quirements, with a view to training 
them after appointment to meet the 
special needs of a particular branch. 
A few branches, however, find that 
their technical nature demands that an 
appointee must have a certain degree of 
technical education before they can start 
him toward becoming a satisfactory of- 
ficer. For these branches some addi- 
tional examination may be permitted 
with the distinct understanding that it 
is solely for the purpose of determining 
technical suitability for appointment 
and will not be considered in determin- 
ing the relative order of merit of the 
candidate. 

Fixing an educational standard for 
appointment in the Army always will 
be a difficult matter. What appears too 
high to one appears too low to another. 
One wants only college graduates while 
another believes a high school education 
sufficient. At best the proper standard 
is a matter of opinion. But if the war 
has demonstrated anything it has dem- 
onstrated the necessity for a sound and 
thorough military educational system 
for all officers. The purpose of an ap- 
pointment examination must be to dem- 
onstrate that the appointee has the edu- 
cational foundation to acquire a mili- 
tary education and to progress satis- 
factorily through the schools of the 
Army educational system. Regardless 
of past service, force, character, or any 
other qualities, this much must be in- 
sisted upon. 


Naturally the Army desires to attract 
college men. To a college man, or any 
other, examinations are distasteful no 
matter how well educated he may be. 
Upon presentation of proper creden- 
tials, certain exemptions from examina- 
tions must be provided for, but this 
must not be carried so far as to let in 
doubtful material. Moreover, honor 
graduates of distinguished colleges and 
senior R. O. T. C. students, who show 
special adaptability for military service, 
must receive some recognition. The 
matter of determining relative order of 
merit of all candidates can be taken 
care of by awarding an arbitrary mark, 
say 80 per cent, in any subject in which 
exemption is granted, the candidate hav- 
ing the option of taking the examination 
and trying for a higher mark if he so 
elects. 

The Act of June 4, 1920, contains 
one radical departure from former ap- 
pointment laws. With the exception of 
graduates of approved technical insti- 
tutions, civilians are not eligible for ap- 
pointment. The general theory, ac- 
cording to the letter and spirit of the 
new law, is that to become eligible for 
appointment in the Regular Army, 
young men must either serve two years 
in the Regular Army or must identify 
themselves with the Reserve forces. 
They may accomplish the latter by be- 
coming officers or enlisted men of either 
the National Guard or the Organized 
Reserves. 

When the Reserve forces have been 
built up under the law, and all quali- 
fied young men have had opportunity 
to become members, no person should 
be given even preliminary considera- 
tion for a Regular Army appointment 
who is not in one of the eligible classes. 
During the time the Reserve forces 
are in process of formation the lack of 
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opportunity to become members must 
be taken into consideration. During 
this time any otherwise eligible candi- 
date in civil life should be permitted 
to apply for appointment in the Regular 
Army, with the understanding that 
prior to being finally examined he will 
endeavor to be appointed or enlisted in 
the National Guard or Organized Re- 
serves. 

To sum up the situation a general 
procurement plan along the following 
lines is suggested : 

1. Permit any young man of the re- 
quired age to apply for appointment 
at any time. 

2. Give each applicant a preliminary 
examination at a station near his home 
or residence as soon as his application 
is received. 

3. Annually or oftener, conduct final 
examinations for all branches of the 
Army. For each examination establish 
a fixed proportion of appointments in 
all branches, such proportion to be one 
that will insure a properly balanced sin- 
gle list for the future. 

4. Prescribe a basic examination, the 
same for all candidates of all branches, 
and determine the relative order of 
appointment by the marks on this ex- 
amination. 

5. Provide for liberal exemptions 
from examinations, so far as consiste:'t 
with maintaining a high standard. 

6. So far as possible consider the 
preferences of candidates in their as- 
signment to branches of the service, but 


the deciding factor to be a proper dis- 
tribution on the single list. 

It is useless to attempt to hold an 
examination until suitable preparations 
are made. Such preparations include 
the publication and distribution of gov- 
erning regulations. Preparation should 
not be delayed longer than necessary 
as the Army has a large number of 
vacancies and should proceed promptly 
to fill them. It appears probable that 
regulations will soon be issued to the 
service and the first examination an- 
nounced to take place some time in the 
spring with a subsequent examination 
about July first. 

In order to fill vacancies with suit- 
able material announcing examinations 
and inviting applications is not suff- 
cient. The personal appeals and ef- 
forts of the whole Army are necessary 
to attract the men the Army wants. 
The number of vacancies existing ex- 
ceed the authorized number of second 
lieutenants by more than 1,000. The 
opportunity exists, therefore, for more 
than 1,000 officers to enter the Army 
and be first lieutenants from the time 
of their original appointment. With 
such an inducement to offer recruiting 
should not be difficult. There is not and 
should not be any established recruiting 
service to obtain officers for the Army. 
The thousands of contacts that Army 
officers have with young men suitable 
for appointment are sufficient to se- 
cure what is needed if the officers will 
do their part. 
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Military Value of Sanborn Fire Insurance Maps 
Major L. M. McKinley, Infantry Section, Reserve Corps 


RDERED for riot duty to a 
() strange city or town, the Regu- 

lar Army or National Guard 
office will find the Sanborn Fire In- 
surance Map of material assistance in 
formulating a plan of action. 

The existence and scope of these 
maps is not generally realized in mili- 
tary circles. Yet every city and town 
in the United States, and most ham- 
lets, as well as practically all industrial 
plants of any importance are accurately 
plotted and copies of the maps are 
readily available at local points. 

These maps, prepared primarily for 
the use of Fire Insurance Companies, 
can always be found in the offices of 
Fire Insurance agents and Real Estate 
men. They are corrected from time 
to time, and the date of last correction 
is shown on the title page. In addi- 
tion to the actual maps, they contain a 
report on water supply and fire protec- 
tion which might be of value in many 
instances. 

The Key Map is a plot of the city, 
showing all streets, the location of 
water supply units, public buildings, 
fire alarm boxes and fire hydrants. 
This key map in itself is of great value 
as it furnishes a ready and compre- 
hensive plan of the entire city, giving 
names of all streets, the locations of 
which are facilitated by a complete 
index. 

In addition to the Key Map, there 
is a detail map of each block, includ- 
ing not only the business section of the 
city, but the residence section as well. 
The detail maps are drawn to scale 
1/600, or 50 feet to the inch. On these 
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sheets, all buildings are shown in de 
tail, so that one familiar with the map 
can determine at a glance the impor- 
tant features of a block or group of 
buildings. The type of construction of 
each building is shown by colors, i. e., 
red, brick; yellow, frame; blue, con- 
crete; brown, fire-proof; etc. Conven- 
tional signs indicate openings on various 
floors, elevators, skylights, height of 
parapets, type of cornice and roof. The 
thickness of walls, height of buildings 
in feet, and number of floors are plainly 
marked. Other information of value 
also appears. 

The first glance at a business block 
shown on one of these maps gives the 
impression of intricacy, but in reality 
the maps are simple and it requires 
but a few hours’ study to render their 
reading an easy matter. In fact, they 
are less complex than the ordinary con- 
tour map. 

With a Sanborn Map, an officer in 
command of troops, arriving in a 
strange town can make his preliminary 
dispositions and issue the necessary or- 
ders for the protection of the water 
supply, light and power plant and other 
public utilities as soon as he has estab- 
lished headquarters. The details avail- 
able from this source of information 
render unnecessary the consulting at 
length of local officials, or persona! 
inspection. 

With an accurate plot of the build- 
ings requiring protection and their im- 
mediate surroundings, an _ intelligent 
estimate of the size of details required 
can be readily made, and the best means 
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of defense readily outlined to their 
commanders. 

As many copies of the maps as are 
needed can always be secured, so that 
officers or noncommissioned officers 
in charge of detachments can be given 
sheets showing the points they are to 
protect. From the Key Map distances 
can be readily secured and routes des 


ignated, subject of course to local con- 
ditions existing at the time. By fur- 
nishing those in command with dupli- 
cate maps, an accurate report of their 
dispositions can be returned to head- 
quarters, thus keeping the C. O. in close 
touch with the situation until such time 
as he can make the necessary personal 
inspection. 
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Unpreparedness Costly, Dangerous 
and Degrading 

It is unfortunate that odium has been 
attached to the term military. Until 
it comes to have a more pleasant sound 
to the ears of the American people, it 
might be better to substitute universal 
national training for national service. 
Any citizen of America who thinks all 
wars are over, or are even impossible 
within the next ten years does not re- 
member history, or consider present 
conditions in the world. Unprepared- 
ness is costly, dangerous and degrading. 
Preparedness at any cost is economical, 
protective and stimulates self-respect. 
Preparedness is manifestly more than 
military training in the old sense of 
the term. While I am opposed to mili- 
tarism and large standing armies, and 
navies I am, and havé for some time 
been strongly in favor of national train- 
ing in camps and cantonments under 
defense forces, of every American boy 
when he finishes his high school 
course, or at about the age of seventeen 
or eighteen years, for service to his 
country in any crises, whether of wars, 
external or internal, national disasters 
or dangers, or social upheavals. 

Cartton B. Gipson, 
Superintendent of Schools 
Savannah, Ga. 
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Development of the National Guard 
By Colonel John W. Heavey, U. S. Army 


NCLUDING November 30, 1920, 
| the reorganization of the National 

Guard has reached a strength of 
75,027 officers and enlisted men. This 
development is not considered encour- 
aging. An investigation into the rea- 
sons therefor in view of the passing 
of the Act of June 4, 1920, should be 
illuminating. 

The people of the United States, 
through their representatives in Con- 
gress, in the above-mentioned act re- 
iterated their intention of depending 
upon our citizen soldiery in the form 
of National Guard for military protec- 
tion in addition to the Regular Army. 
Faith was also placed in the formation 
of Organized Reserves. The strength 
of the regular force was limited to 299,- 
000, whereas the National Guard is to 
be not less than 424,800, the larger 
force being formed in the National 
Guard. The Organized Reserves was 
not limited in strength and was based 
upon an assumption that many men who 
served during the World War would be 
willing to enter the Organized Reserves 
in lieu of the Regular Army or the 
National Guard. 

Are there any causes for the slow 
development of the National Guard, 
and if so, what can be done to remove 
these causes? 

CAUSES 

(a) The delay in Congress in fram- 
ing legislation covering the reorgani- 
zation of our military forces left a 
doubt as to the future of the National 
Guard. 

(b) A citizen of this country is not 
strong on discipline or being disciplined, 
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yet at the end of the World War the 
best disciplined army in Europe was 
probably the American Army. It was a 
miraculous change and one which 
chafed our free Americans. “Never 
again” was the slogan of many real 
military heroes. 

To secure such results as were ob- 
tained in the American Army, some 
cases of individual injustice were bound 
to occur. Our sensational press im- 
mediately spread such cases to the four 
winds, and mountains were made of 
mole hills. These stories of injustices 
lost nothing of their sting in their being 
repeated. All of them were presented 
to the public er parte, and the results 
were deplorable. The War Depart- 
ment, magnanimous in the security of 
attained success, did not see fit to place 
its case before the public. 

(c) Too much emphasis was placed 
by members of the National Guard who 
failed to make good in the World War 
upon the alleged injustice of the Regu- 
lar Army toward the National Guard. 
The National Guardsman who expected 
to secure political preference by reason 
of military service in the World War 
did not obtain such aid in an army in 
which efficiency was the watchword, 
and one failure the signal for relega- 
tion to the rear in more or less dis- 
grace. After proving to their own sat- 
isfaction, by citing individual instances, 
that the National Guard had been dis- 
criminated against as a body by the 
Regular Army during the World War; 
the National Guardsmen are placed, 
during the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Guard, in the anomalous posi- 
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tion of asking freeborn American citi- 
zens to join an organization which they 
allege was unjustly discriminated 
against during a national emergency. 
This is believed to be one of the great- 
est causes for the slow development of 
the National Guard, for no American 
desires to volunteer, to become a mem- 
ber of an organization which during a 
national emergency is subjected to un- 
just discrimination. In other words, 
some members of the National Guard, 
in their efforts to decry the permanent 
establishment, have done untold dam- 
age to the National Guard. 

(d) The attitude of labor toward the 
organization of the National Guard has 
grown more antagonistic due to the 
spread of Bolsheviki ideas throughout 
this country. The leaders of labor 
seem unaware of the fact that the la- 
bor agitator who deprecates joining the 
National Guard, or who insists upon a 
resignation from the National Guard 
before admission to a union, is doing 
the cause of labor an immense amount 
of damage in this country, which is 
most unfortunate so far as labor is con- 
cerned. The opposition to National 
Guard generally proceeds from those 
members of labor who are misinformed 
and perhaps ignorant of the vital prin- 
ciples of our Government. The oppo- 
sition comes frequently from people 
other than citizens of this Nation. Such 
action affects the attitude of our citi- 
zens toward labor and labor unions, 
for it puts labor in an almost indefensi- 
ble position so far as maintenance of 
law and order is concerned. 

(e) Too little stress in this country 
is placed upon the rights and the du- 
ties of citizens. Citizens have the right 
of suffrage and elect the rulers of this 
country. They should have a just and 
proper conception of their obligations 


to the country and to the public serv- 
ants whom they select. The right of 
suffrage should be extended only to 
those males who have a knowledge of 
their right to serve and who fit them- 
selves for national defense obligations 
which may arise at any time of their 
lives. 


REMEDIES 


(a) The Act of June 4, 1920, is very 
explicit in that the defense of this coun- 
try will depend upon a Regular Army, 
a National Guard, and an Organized 
Reserve. It was passed June 4, 1920, 
and leaves no possible doubt but what 
the National Guard is to form a con- 
stituent part of our national military 
forces. 

(b) Great emphasis should be placed 
upon the development of our young 
men who by reason of the Selective 


Draft were required to take military 


training. You can pick them out in 
their community by their erect carriage, 
by their increased vigor, and their par- 
ents and employers can testify as to 
their improvement in discipline. These 
points should be strongly emphasized, 
and the Service should be given full 
credit for the improvement it has made 
in our young Americans. 

(c) In the case of disgruntled Na- 
tional Guard officers, the placing of all 
the cards on the table would convince 
any reasonable person that the Regular 
Army has not exercised unjust discrimi- 
nation against the National Guard as a 
body. A study of the General Staff 
Committees under the Act of June 4, 
1920, which may soon be given to the 
public, will show that the Regular offi- 
cer is interested in the development of 
the National Guard; and is, at present, 
willing to do all within his power to 
reorganize this force. 
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A study of the development of the 
National Guard will also show that 
many a regular officer has labored long, 
hard and successfully for the improve- 
ment of the National Guard. It will 
further show that during the World 
War a few tactless regular officers did 
more harm to the good relations be- 
tween the Regular Army and the Na- 
tional Guard than the rest of the Army 
can obliterate in many years to come. 

Without doubt, the study to be pro- 
duced by the General Staff will en- 
courage regular officers to seek duty 
with the National Guard in order that 
they can become acquainted with our 
American citizen soldiery and avoid 
some of the glaring mistakes made dur- 
ing the World War by a few tactless 
but capable officers of the Regular 
Army. Why not emphasize the great 
results obtained by the American Army 
during the World War? Consider big 
things and forget trifles! Deprecate 
the selfish individual who places his 
own grievance in the scale against those 
wonderful results obtained which to 
the unprejudiced mind appear as 2 drop 
of water in the ocean of successful ac- 
complishments by the Army of the 
United States composed of the Regular 
Army, National Guard and National 
Army. Certainly “there is glory enough 
for all.” 

(d) The education of labor with re- 
spect to the object of the National 
Guard and its legal status in this coun- 
try would certainly remove muck of 
labor’s opposition to its organization. 

The following facts should be made 
plain: 

First: That the National Guard as 
now constituted is a part of our na- 
tional military forces just as much as 
the Permanent Army. 

Second: The constitutional use of 


this force is for our common defense, 
to repel invasion, to insure a suitable 
form of government, to insure domestic 
tranquillity. 

Third: There is no legitimate use 
of this force which should in any way 
interfere with the legitimate objects of 
labor and labor unions. Is there a soli- 
tary object enumerated above which 
labor can afford to oppose if it be com- 
posed of patriotic citizens of this coun- 
try? Our National Guard forces wher. 
called upon by state or federal authori- 
ties are animated solely by common de- 
fense and by a desire to enforce law, 
maintain order, protect the rights of 
life, liberty and property of all classes 
of citizens, and to preserve the good 
name of the community in which they 
reside. They take sides with the en- 
forcement of the law and against the 
enemies of law. If labor has any rea- 
son for believing that the National 
Guard has been employed against the 
rights of labor and in favor of capital, 
the National Guard has, probably, been 
improperly used by selected officials. 
There are legal methods to seek redress 
for such wrongs among which opposi- 
tion to the laws of the land cannot 
be included. In opposing the forma- 
tion of National Guard, every member 
of labor taking such action is opposing 
the desires of the citizens of this coun- 
try as expressed in the Act approved 
June 4, 1920. An individual residing 
in any country owes obedience to the 
laws of the land. The opposition of 
labor to the organization of the National 
Guard naturally leads our citizens to 
ask the following questions : 

First: Why does labor stand in oppo- 
sition to the organization of our duly 
constituted military forces for the main- 
tenance of law and order? 

Second: Is it through advance know!- 
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edge that the intentions of labor are not 
in accordance with law and order, and 
that our military forces, if organized, 
may be used against it? 

Due solely to the recent “outlaw 
strikes” in labor unions comes the Third 
question: Is there any other class of 
our citizens than those engaged in labor 
who may develop a greater need for 
citizen soldiery ? 

(e) Our younger citizens should have 
instilled into them that the attendance 
at evening attractions in our cities 
should not be the sole aim of all citi- 
zens; that, at least, a part of one eve- 
ning a week could well be devoted to 
the acquirement of knowledge of a mili- 
tary nature in order that the citizen 
may not fail the Government in time 
of emergency. 

The duties of citizenship in this coun- 
try should be taught in the schools, and 
in the course of this study it should 
be made plain that our citizens owe 
it to themselves, to their parents, and 
to their posterity to fit themselves for 
military duty to a far greater extent 
than they have ever done in the past, 
except under the stress of actual con- 
flict. We certainly know that, unless 
our former military policy is altered, 
a million armed men will NOT “rise in 
this country over night”; it will take 
probably thirteen months of strenuous 
effort and billions of taxpayers’ money, 
as it did during the recent World War. 
But, if our young men were trained to 
arms for only a short period, in their 
unproductive days, we could soon as- 
semble an army for field duty. Our 
citizens should cultivate and instill the 
idea that every man physically fit should 
see service, either in the Regular Army 
or in the National Guard. If he de- 
sires to withdraw from civil pursuits 
and concentrate his entire time on mili- 
tary duty, that man, under the present 


law, should enter the Regular Army. 
If he desires to pursue his civil pursuits 
and yet fit himself for his military obli- 
gations, he should enter the National 
Guard. It should be instilled in all our 
citizens that a man physically fit who 
does not place himself in one or other 
of the classes mentioned above, or in the 
R. O. T. C., long enough to master the 
rudiments of military training, is a 
“Slacker” in real patriotic citizenship. 

The rejection by the Senate during 
the last Congress of the greatest pre- 
ventive of future war for this nation, 
namely, universal military training for 
a short period, makes it imperative 
that the Regular Army, the National 
Guard and all our citizens lend their 
best efforts to the development of our 
latent military spirit. The people, 
through their representatives, have de- 
clared that we must place our first de- 
pendence for national defense upon the 
Regular Army and then upon the Na- 
tional Guard. They include therewith 
an Organized Reserve as a third line 

To anyone who studies the finances 
of this country it ought to be very ap- 
parent that our future statesmen will 
be anxious to reduce federal expendi- 
tures. Without doubt, they will main- 
tain a Regular Army and the National 
Guard. The expense entailed by the 
maintenance of these two forces will 
be so great that it is deemed doubtful 
if any money will be appropriated for 
years for the development of an Or- 
ganized Reserve. A concentration of 
our citizens upon the development of 
the Regular Army and the National 
Guard would soon create material fitted 
for the Organized Reserve, and from 
a military standpoint it seems that these 
two bodies of our military forces—the 
Regular Army, and the National Guard 
—should receive the attention of our 
citizens at the present time. 
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It is true that there are millions of 
men in this country trained in the use 
of arms at this time whose services 
could be secured by an application of 
the Selective Draft law, should such 
a course be necessary. They are all 
busily engaged in other pursuits and 
have done their “bit” as patriotic citi- 
zens. There is no necessity for organ- 
izing them into military bodies, but 
a few years from now, many of these 
men will have passed away and we 
should have throughout the nation other 
men trained by the Regular Army and 
the National Guard to replace them. 
Those trained male citizens who believe 
they owe an obligation to this Govern- 
ment should not satisfy their consciences 
by an enlistment in an Organized Re- 
serve, for without doubt, they will have 
no opportunity for field training in the 
immediate future. Let us play fair 
and so inform them. If they believe in 
disseminating the knowledge which 
they have gained during their service 
in the great World War among the citi- 
zens of our country, it is their bounden 
duty to join and to encourage the or- 
ganization of the National Guard by 
more than words. Their presence is 
required. They will be doing the great- 
est good to the greatest number by as- 
similating and entering the National 
Guard, which needs their battle lore. 
Should they elect to join the Organized 
Reserves, they can look forward to 
having their military knowledge rust 
out, and not wear out. 

The War Department is prepared to 
do its full duty in developing the Na- 
tional Guard. Now, Mr. Citizen, you 
who are beyond reasonable years for 
service in the National Guard, what 
can you do to aid this strictly American 
force? Don’t limit your aid to a mild 
approval by words. Approach our 
young men in the spirit of patriotism, 





insisting that it is a patriotic duty to 
serve in our national forces. We carry 
life insurance, fire insurance, and all 
consider this good business, but what 
insurance are you carrying on the pre: 
ervation of this nation from the inroads 
of Bolsheviki ideas? From the attack 
of covetous nations? When the forces 
of nature create death and destruction 
by reason of earthquake, fire and flood, 
to whom does this nation look for aid 
but to our military forces? When mob 
violence overthrows city police protec- 
tion, who preserves your property? 
Your lives? Your good name as a law- 
abiding community but the military 
forces of the nation? Our forefathers 
believed in citizen soldiery to such an 
extent as to provide for such in our 
Constitution. They framed a system of 
government leaving to the states the 
performance of certain state military 
duties and have carefully guarded the 
use of federal troops within the state 
limits during times of peace by restric- 
tions of law. 

The state officials who call upon the 
Federal Government for aid in enforc- 
ing state military duties publicly ac- 
knowledge their failure or inability to 
perform their proper function under 
our Constitution by reason of lawless- 
ness of the citizens, inefficiency of their 
selected state officials, or the existence 
of the slacker spirit in the men in that 
state between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five. Congress has repeatedly re- 
iterated this belief of our early set- 
tlers by passing laws producing an evo- 
lution in citizen soldiery. It was our 
Congress that passed the Act of June 4, 
1920, continuing the National Guard. 
Are we as citizens going to make good 
the provisions of that law or permit 
this strictly American institution, the 
National Guard, to languish for want 
of sufficient personnel ? 
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Comments 


Cooperation of the Business Man 
and Employer 


I have read the article by Colonel 
Heavey on the “Development of the 
National Guard.” Colonel Heavey has 
given us no new thought on this sub- 
ject, unless it be the assurance that the 
Regular Army officer is now interested in 
the advancement of the National Guard, 
and in this we all trust that he portrays 
the true attitude of the whole Army. 

What Colonel Heavey now sees and 
recognizes as a menace to the military 
establishment of the country, we as 
National Guardsmen have known and 
combated for years, and yet in the face 
of it all have been able to keep alive 
a reasonable percentage of the Military 
spirit. It is only by reason of his closer 
contact and relation with the National 
Guard that Colonel Heavey has been 
brought to a true realization of those 
impediments with which the National 
Guard officer has had to contend in 
keeping alive this interest and military 
spirit in the citizen soldiery of his State. 

However, there is a still greater fac- 
tor in the successful accomplishment of 
an Army of the United States than 
either the Army or the National Guard 
ufficer, and without whose assistance 
and cooperation success cannot be hoped 
for. This is the citizen in general and 
the big business man, or employer, in 
particular. To reach these and bring 
them to a true realization of the mili- 
tary needs of the country, the part they 
must assume in the fulfillment of their 
duties ; and, though they may not be en- 
listed in it, that they are nevertheless a 
part of the whole, must now be the ob- 
jective of those who are charged with the 
creation of a National Defensive force. 


The financial expense of maintaining 
a defensive force is not to be considered 
along with that of conducting a war, 
and should form no obstacle in the 
prompt and complete perfection of the 
present policy. 

Geo. C. RIcKARDs, 
Brig. Gen. Penn. N. G. 


Problem of Vital Importance 

This article falls like a bomb, ex- 
ploding with facts, paralysing debate 
with its cold analysis of conditions and 
shocking in its revelation of a deplor- 
able situation, which invites damage, 
if not destruction, to our Government 
or its fundamental institutions, and 
which requires for its cure, not only 
the whole-hearted cooperation of all 
parts of the Army of the United States 
but the education and interested partici- 
pation of the entire citizenship of the 
United States. 

In this article we get a plain state- 
ment of the deadly lethargy obstruct- 
ing the development of the National 
Guard ; we get a brief, clear, and impar- 
tial analysis of the “causes”; an un- 
prejudiced allotment of the blame; and 
suggestions as to effective “remedies.” 

There is no one better qualified by 
education, training, experience, and in- 
clination, to inform us in this matter, 
than Colonel Heavey. 

The Regular no longer has exclusive 
right to be called the United States 
Army. By the Act of June 4, 1920, 
the Army of the United States consists 
of “the Regular Army, the National 
Guard while in the service of the United 
States, and the Organized Reserves” 

. and the proportionate strengths of 
these three components has been fixed 
in the ratio respectively as 1:2:3 and 
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bound so closely by ties of interdepend- 
ence that the problems of one are the 
problems of all. If there ever was, 
there no longer is any justifiable occa- 
sion for acrimonious recriminations be- 
tween unharmonious parts of our Army. 
The problem presented in this article 
is one of vital importance to the United 
States in general and the United Army 
of the United States in particular. It 
comes as quite a shock to our smug 
complacence to learn that, with all their 
effort since the World War, the States 
have succeeded in reorganizing less 
than 18% of their alloted strength; and 
this is that component of the Army of 
the United States which is supposed to 
be available as a reinforcement for the 
Regular Army within a reasonable time 
after being called into federal service. 

No reasonable officer of the Regular 
Army can afford to say “this is not my 
business, let the States attend to their 
own affairs” and no responsible citizen 
can afford to say “this is none of my 
business, let the War Department attend 
to this.” This is the problem of all 
of us and is going to require cool think- 
ing and cooperation in order to avoid 
big black typed scareheads. 

G. W. Sruart, 
Lieut. Col. of Infantry, 

In Charge of National Guard Affairs, 
Hdgqrs. 3d Corps Area. 


Mission of National Guard Clearly 
Defined 

I have read with considerable in- 
terest the article written by Colonel 
Heavey on the development of the Na- 
tional Guard under the National De- 
fense Act, as amended. 

Colonel Heavey’s study represents a 
careful analysis of a “condition,” pre- 
pared by a Regular officer who thor- 
oughly believes in the value of this 
volunteer force, which has been—and 


will again be—a real military asset to 
the nation. 

For many years the mobile forces of 
the National Guard had labored under 
the handicap of a haphazard program 
of organization, and .expanded itself 
without reference to any high tactical 
or administrative plan. It had no de- 
finite mission with respect to the Na- 
tional defense, except perhaps that con- 
tained in the knowledge of its personne! 
that in the event of a major emergency 
it would hold a most important function 
in any eventuality requiring a consider- 
able force of arms. 

I cannot subscribe to any attitude of 
pessimism which relates to the future 
development of the National Guard. 
With a mission now clearly defined in 
the plans for the National defense ; with 
a position plainly established by law as 
an active component of the Army of 
the United States; with each unit of 
its forces, either organized or to be or- 
ganized, officially indicated with refer- 
ence to a fixed tactical organization 
capable of immediate mobilization in 
the event of war, and with a strong 
and well established spirit of “one-for- 
all-and-all-for-one,” really existing be- 
tween the three great components of the 
Army, namely, the Regular Army, the 
Organized Reserves and the National 
Guard, recruiting in the latter will soon 
quicken to the lofty impulse of real 
endeavor which now absorbs its leaders. 

The reports received daily at the War 
Department from the several Corps 
Areas show plainly the enthusiasm with 
which the States have accepted the allo- 
cation of National Guard organizations 
within their borders and completely 
substantiate the statements made herein. 

FRANKLIN W. Warp, 
Colonel, N. G., N. Y. 
Member Committee N. G. and Reserve 
O ficers, War Department General Staff. 
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Comments on “Development of the 
National Guard ” 


As Colonel Heavey indicates in his 
excellent article, the ex-service men of 
the World’s War are a national poten- 
tial asset without being organized, and, 
if no opportunity is afforded for organ- 
ization, a large percentage of them will 
eventually join the National Guard, 
where their services will be of great 
benefit in transmitting military training 
as it was learned when they expected 
to face the highest exponents of the 
art. 

Despite the fact that National Guard 
units may now be accepted with only 
fifty men their increase is slow. Ad- 
jutants General, and those interested 
with them, work hard to secure their 
full state authorizations but, without 
the energetic support of the ex-service 
men, they have an uphill task. 

In joining, or scorning, the new 
guard, ex-service men have great in- 
fluence over the young men who have 
attained service age since the draft, as 
the latter, very naturally, adopt the 
ideas and follow the example of the 
former, The gregarious habits formed 
in the service are overcoming the fan- 
cied or real resentments to military dis- 
cipline, so much in evidence after de- 
mobilization. 

They are coming back. 

Let us welcome them where they are 
needed most—either in the Regular 
Army or the National Guard. 

Jas. H. Frrer, 
Colonel, Infantry. 


Car> of Property-Paperwork 
Colonel Heavey exhibits a wonderful 
comprehension of the problems that 
perplex National Guardsmen at this 


time. His article should be widely dis- 
seminated throughout the country in 
order that the average citizen may 
read it. 

There is one problem, however, Col- 
onel Heavey did not touch upon. Pro- 
perly it does not belong in his article. 
However, it is a fundamental that re- 
quires. discussion, and must be solved 
in order to make the National Guard 
system a success. That is properly ac- 
counting and paper work in general. 
The average National Guard officer 
under the present system cannot de- 
vote the time necessary for the safe- 
keeping and care of equipment and at 
the same time devote his efforts towards 
making a livelihood. Provision will 
have to be made whereby an officer 
will be placed on active duty, responsible 
for the care of property and the neces- 
sary paper work. In most of the states 
it will be impossible to secure sufficient 
appropriation to do this. Time will 
demonstrate that I am right in this 
contention. It will be economy to make 
provision to meet this necessity at once. 
The saving to the government in prop- 
erty loss and deterioration would more 
than offset the expense necessary. 

I am not advancing a theory.: I am 
speaking from experience. Few Na- 
tional Guard officers have had actual 
experience with National Guard troops 
in time of peace since the adoption of 
the National Defense Act of 1916. 
Those who have been connected with 
the National Guard since the armistice 
can fully understand and appreciate this 
difficulty. Inspector-Instructors who 
have been on duty with Nationai Guard 
organizations for the past two years 
will concur that unless provision is 
made along the lines herein suggested, 
it will be exceedingly difficult to keep 
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conscientious and efficient officers in the 
Guard. 
Jacos F. Wootters, 
Brig. Gen., Texas National Guard. 


Hits Nail on Head 

Colonel Heavey has hit the nail 
squarely on the head, but it will take 
the combined strength of many officers 
to drive the nail home. 

That more publicity was given, more 
talk indulged in, over the one Regular 
Officer who, through lack of tact or 
lack of ability or both, failed to win the 
respect, affection and confidence of the 
citizen soldier during the war, rather 
than over the ninety and nine efficient 
Regulars that did, is still the “Bete 
noir” standing between the two services. 

Our future defense against this evil 
working one per cent must lie in the 
careful selection of every officer called 
upon to deal with the National Guard. 
The fact that an officer, who by tem- 
perament, tact, and affability is preemi- 
nently suited for detail with the Guard, 
does not desire such detail ought to 
have no bearing. He should be ordered 
where his talents will do the most good 
and I cannot conceive of any detail 
more important that that of making a 
National Guard regiment feel friendly 
toward the senior establishment. 

Colonel Heavey’s deductions anent 
labor’s opposition are certainly borne 
out by the true facts. All labor is 
convinced that a man in uniform is 
the tool of the capitalistic class. A 
campaign of education among labor 
unions would accomplish nothing. The 
propaganda they read is of another 
color. In order that American labor— 
and it must be AMERICAN labor—be 
given tangible evidence that the military 
is for the whole people I should delight 
to see suck lelior enters as Detroit, 


New York and Chicago invaded by 
National Guard interests and an effort 
made to organize units from union 
members. We might not get the units 
but we should at least prove our point 
if sufficient publicity were given the pro- 
ject, and it should result in labor—from 
whom we ought to get many recruits— 
having a kindlier feeling towards us. 
American labor is sound. In uni- 
form it would remain sound. 
F. L. MInNEGERODE, 
U. S. Army, Retired. 


Needs of the National Guard 


I have received today copy of an 
article on the Development of the Na- 
tional Guard by Colonel Heavey of the 
U. S. Army and am in full accord with 
its spirit and believe it will be the means 
of bringing to the attention of the 
public, especially the military public, the 
needs of the National Guard and what 
will be required in the reorganization. 

This article, in my opinion, is very 
valuable from the fact that Colonel 
Heavey has always been strongly in 
favor of the National Guard and one 
of its greatest friends. What Colonel 
Heavey writes or says comes from his 
heart and is in the interest not only of 
the National Guard but the Country as 
a whole. 

Georce McL. Presson, 
The Adjutant General, Maine. 


_ National Guard and Employers 
To my mind the greatest obstacle to 
the development of the National Guard 
at present is the attitude of the em- 
ployer who, as soon as the Fifteen 
Days Annual Field Training is an- 
nounced, commences all possible ma- 
neuvers to have his employes excused. 
Any National Guard Commanding Of- 
ficer can tell a long story an this subject. 
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The National Guard system is the 
law of the land—the same employer’s 
law making representatives have de- 
creed it, and there must be a general 
and Nation-wide understanding of the 
conditions requisite for the National 
Defense under the law. It is to the 
interest of the Regular officer to create 
a general comprehension of the provi- 
sions of the amended National Defense 
Act and he can do a great deal of effec- 
tive missionary work along that line. 

There is a bitterness among some 
National Guard officers but I think, 
after nearly two years duty with the 
Guard, that it has been magnified both 
in extent and effect. I know that the 
two strongest critics of the Regular 
Service I have encountered have been 
entirely discredited in their own State 
by the Guard officers thereof. 

In my opinion the thing for all to do 
is to cease striving for what we may 
consider the ideal, try out the prescribed 
system by extending to it full and sin- 
cere support and then, if it does not 
succeed, and only then, will there be 
opportunity for effective suggestion of 
other plans. 

Frep Van S. CHAMBERLAIN, 
In Charge National Guard Affairs, 
Seventh Corps Area. 


Regular National Guard Cooperation 

I believe that Col. Heavey in this 
article has sized up the whole situation 
very accurately and that his “remedies” 
are all excellent. Col. Heavey under- 
stands the National Guard and recog- 
nizes the possibilities and also the limi- 


tations of the National Guard as an 
effective part of the Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Heavey also recognizes the real 
cause, I believe, of the friction between 
the Regular and the National Guard 
when he says it was caused by a few 
tactless Regular Officers. That there 
were tactless and inefficient officers on 
both sides was not surprising. It is 
only surprising that there were not 
more when it is considered they were 
all working at a job they had never 
worked at before except in theory. 

I believe this war has, however, 
proven to both the Regular and Civilian 
Officer that the training which a man 
gets in civil life, especially if his work 
is such that it brings him in contact 
with men and causes him daily to rely 
on his own judgment and quick deci- 
sions to earn his daily bread, peculiarly 
fits him for the duties of an officer to 
handle a civilian army in times of peace 
or war and that what he lacks in tech- 
nical training is made up in his more 
varied training and experiences in civil 
life. 

The result of this will be that in the 
future the National Guard Officer is 
not going to be looked down upon by 
the Regular Officer but treated as an 
equal, each having some knowledge 
which can be imparted to the other by 
contact and hearty cooperation, thus 
binding these two branches more closely 
together than ever before and making 
each more efficient. 

Hersert T. JOHNSON, 
The Adjutant General, Vermont. 


For additional comment on Colonel Heavey’s article, see page 202.—Epiror. 
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Infantry Attack Formation 
By Lt. Col. Allen J. Greer, 5th Infantry 


RILL regulations to be practical 

should teach nothing that is 

contrary to experience gained 
in war, yet our own Provisional Drill 
Regulations show battle formations 
where lines of skirmishers and other 
units are arranged as though with a 
ruler straight across the plate. It is 
all very well to state that these would 
not be used on the battlefield. Many 
of our casualties were due to just such 
formations. In fact we may be assured 
that men will remember everything 
wrong that they have learned on the 
parade ground and will forget much 
which was correct. Therefore, our 
drills in combat practice should give 
only the practical and useful. 

General Ludendorf has stated that 
the perfection of the light machine gun 
had made that the main Infantry wea- 
pon, and around it was developed both 
their offensive and defensive tactics in 
the last year of the war. It is an open 
question, it seems to me, whether we 
have done wisely in adopting the auto- 
matic rifle and not a light machine gun 
as the Germans did; but assuming that 
we have, then there is no doubt that it 
is the principal weapon of an Infantry 
rifle company. In the American 
Forces in Germany we have progressed 
beyond the rest of the Army in placing 
one automatic rifleman to each squad 
of an Infantry Company. The efficient. 
use of the automatic rifle is going to 
cause another change in the firing unit, 
which in the course of evolution is 
continually decreasing in size. The 
squad, centering around its automatic 
rifleman, should be considered the fire 
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unit, and consequently the Corporal 
grows in importance. A squad, effi- 
ciently commanded in its formations 
and firing becomes the keystone of an 
infantry attack. 

Actual maneuvers and firing with ball 
ammunition, not to mention some study 
of our war experiences, has convinced 
me of the fallacy of the attack forma- 
tions prescribed by our Drill Regula- 
tions, and recently I have devised and 
put into operation in the 5th Infantry a 
system of deployments and rifle com- 
pany tactics which, in the opinion of 
all Battalion Commanders and also of 
the Brigade Commander, are correct 
in principle. 

The principal losses which attacking 
infantry sustains come from machine 
gun, rifle and artillery fire. A forma- 
tion for attack which will insure suc- 
cess, must give the least exposure 
practical, take advantages of all cover, 
and when fire is opened, permit the 
most efficient use thereof. The first 
unit to be considered is the squad, be- 
cause as stated before, it is the keystone 
of the whole structure. The following 
is an extract from a Training Memo- 
randum : 

Hereafter in the 5th Infantry in al! 
extended order work the following di- 
rections will be carried out: 

1. (a) The best shot in each squad 
will be the automatic rifleman and wil! 
form as Number 2, Rear Rank. 

(b) The next best shot will be the 
automatic rifle helper, and substitute. 
He will be Number 1, Front Rank. 

(c) The best scout in the squad 
will form as Number 2, Front Rank. | 

2. In forming for combat instead ot 
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using the line formation of skirmishes 
the following will be substituted. 

To deploy as skirmishers (Par. 
124, I. D. R.) 

Being in any formation assembled. 

1. As skirmishers. 2 March. 

The Corporal places himself in 
front of the squad if not already there. 
Moving at a run the men place them- 
selves at intervals so as to take a patrol 
formation in a diamond or wedge shape 
which will have a depth from 25 to 75 
yards and a width of 20 to 40 yards. 
Number 2 Front Rank moves forward 
at Double Time as scout preceding the 
squad from 100 to 300 yards. Num- 
ber 2, Rear Rank—Automatic Rifleman 
—follows the Corporal at about 10 
yards. Numbers 1 Front and Rear 
Rank form on the Right and Rear of 
the Corporal. Numbers 3 Front and 
Rear Rank and Number 4 Rear Rank 
form to the left of the Corporal. (Dia- 
gram attached. ) 

The advance will be made in quick 
time in this formation when not under 
heavy fire. Under heavy fire the ad- 
vance will be made from cover to cover, 
individual skirmishes being directed 
from position to position at a run by 
the Corporal, each man taking advan- 
tage of the cover afforded in his line 
of advance. 

When halted, each skirmisher will 
lie down, using such cover as is near 
at hand. If fire is to be opened a 
suitable position is selected by the Cor- 
poral who will place the automatic 
rifleman, and designate roughly the 
positions of the remaining men, so that 
each may fire with the greatest effect, 
and at the same time taking advantage 
cf such shelter as the ground affords. 

3. In units larger than a squad there 
will be a series of such squad forma- 
tions in the firing line. The advance 
of a larger unit against hostile positions 
will be effected by mutually supporting 
squads; local points being attacked in 
front and enveloped in flank. 

4. Combat exercises and maneuvers 
will carry out the foregoing principles. 


A squad advancing in this formation 
offers very little target to either Artil- 
lery or Machine Guns, and when the 
individual method of advance is taken 
up its losses will be comparatively 
small. Moreover at no time does it 
offer an opportunity for enfilade fire 
from Machine Guns. Incidentally, with 
the Corporal’s increase of individuality 
and responsibility, a noticeable im- 
provement in their ability has taken 
place. 

Having discussed the squad, I shall 
pass over the section and platoon, and 
give a diagram of a company in its ad- 
vance. The squads retain their wedge 
formation, and an attack becomes a 
series of patrol combats. Strong 
points and machine gun nests are at- 
tacked in front and enveloped in flank, 
the squad by use of cover and infiltra- 
tion getting into position from which 
they can fire with most effect. 

A problem recently worked out with 
one battalion of the 5th Infantry sup 
ported by a Machine Gun Company and 
one Pounder Section ran about as 
follows: 

The hostile line was on a ridge about 
2,500 yards from where the battalion 
deployed under cover of woods, with 
a frontage of about 400 yards. Two 
Companies were in the firing line, two 
in support. The firing line moved out 
at quick time the Companies in the 
When 
about 1,000 yards from the main line 
some surprise targets appeared at about 
600 yards, representing patrols and a 
machine gun nest. This was reported 
by the scouts, who selecting a position 
for firing ran forward to it. Each 
scout then fired with tracer ammunition 


two or three shots to get the accurate 


formation as shown above. 
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range. The Corporal dashed forward, 
the automatic rifleman following. On 
arriving at the scout’s position, the 
scout pointed out to the Corporal the 
target and gave him his estimate of 
the range. The corporal placed the 
automatic rifleman, had him fire three 
or four shots, also with tracer ammuni- 
tion, and then all laid down completely 
under cover. By these preliminary 
shots not only will the range be ob- 
tained, but the enemy may disclose 
his positions. Then, individually and 
by rushing, the members of the squad 
came to the firing position, the Corporal 
giving each the range as he arrived. 
Meanwhile the rear elements of the 
Company had been lying down under 
cover. When the section leader arrived 
at the line he signaled to the Corporal 
“what range are you using?” Getting 
the average, he signaled to them “range 
so many yards,” and when all were 
ready gave commence firing. The 
advance and attack on the main posi- 
tion was similarly conducted, squad 


patrols always advancing from cover 
to cover by infiltration and rushes. 

If the enemy discloses his positions, 
this gives the necessary information 
for our Machine Guns and One 
Pounders, and also for the Artillery. 
Watching an advance in this manner 
I was struck by its practical invulner- 
ability to enfilade fire, and its intervals 
make other losses likewise small. A 
firing line built up in this manner is 
never conspicuous and its advantages 
for infiltration were manifest to all 
observers. Our Brigade Machine Gun 
Officer said that if Machine Guns 
opened fire on it in its building up 
process, they would disclose their posi- 
tions without inflicting losses that 
would be adequate in view of the cer- 
tainty of making themselves an artil- 
lery target. Without attempting to 
inflict my own opinions on others, 
neverthless some such formation for an 
attacking infantry company is recom- 
mended instead of our present archaic 
survival of trench warfare. 


D 


Supreme National Necessity 


Our supreme national necessity is 
Universal Military Training. 
James A. B, SCHERER, 
President Throop College of 
Technology, Pasadena, California. 





The New Articles of War 


By Major F. G. Munson, J. A. G. D. 


HAPTER 2 of the Act of June 4, 

1920, contains the new Articles 

of War, effective (except as to 
articles 2, 23 and 45) on February 4, 
1921, the three excepted articles having 
become law immediately on passage. 
It is the duty of every officer to famil- 
iarize himself with this new Code, as 
well as the new Manuel for Courts- 
Martial which accompanies it, in the 
short time remaining before that date. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
mention briefly the principal changes. 
Lack of will necessitate the 
omission of comment on many other 


space 


points of interest. 

The Code of 1920 as, following 
precedent, the new Code will probably 
be called, is not, by any means, an 
entire departure from the Code of 1916 
which it supersedes. In fact, of the 
121 articles 69 are either identical with 
those of the earlier Code or merely 
contain slight changes in the interest 
of clarity such, for example, as the 
addition of the word “trial” to the title 
of “judge advocate” in order to make 
clear that a staff judge advocate is 
not meant. The service will be glad to 
find that the old numbering has been 
retained, except in one instance—old 
article 30 now being part of new article 
29—and that but two entirely new 
articles have been inserted, viz., articles 
30 and 50%. So A.W.58 still covers 
desertion, A.W.61 penalizes absence 
without leave and A.W.96 is the 
“general article,” as heretofore, the 
authors of the new Code appreciating 
the convenience of retaining the nu- 


merical designations with which most 
of us are familiar. But there remains 
some 52 articles where the changes of 
the new matter are of considerable sig- 
nificance, and it is with some of these 
that this article deals. 

First, a word as to the origin of 
There was, it will be 
remembered, much discussion during 
1919, in Congress and the public press, 
of the need of revision of the Articles 
of us are familiar. But there remains 
of War. Hearings were held before 
a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and many 
changes of a revolutionary nature were 
proposed—placing 
every general and special court-mar- 
tial, granting the trial judge advocate 
the power to appoint the court from a 
“panel” to be named by the command- 
ing officer, giving the trial judge ad- 
vocate the right to rule finally on ques- 
tions of challenge and to impose sen- 
tence at short, the 
powers of a civilian judge and more, 
and lodging appellate power over the 
sentence of special courts in the staff 
judge advocate and over the sentences 
of general courts in a wholly civilian 
“court of appeals,” together with vari- 
ous other expedients “to establish mili- 


these changes. 


Senate 


enlisted men on 


his discretion, in 


tary justice,” as one bill was ingenu- 


ously entitled. A special War Depart- 
ment board on courts-martial and their 
procedure, composed of a representa- 
tive of the Regular Army, a represen- 
tative of the National Guard and a mem- 
ber of the Officers’ Reserve Corps who 
had served in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
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eral’s Department with marked ability, 
sometimes called the Kernan-O’Ryan- 
Ogden Board, went thoroughly into the 
whole subject of revision and presented 
a report which embodied a complete 
amended Code, and in December, 1919, 
the Judge Advocate General submitted 
to Congress his draft of an amended 
Code, and with these various sugges- 
tions before them, as well as the bene- 
fit of oral testimony by past and present 
officers of the Army, eminent civilian 
practitioners, both proponents and op- 
ponents of the present system, Congress 
enacted the Code of 1920. While, on 
close inspection, this will be found al- 
most throughout to follow the draft 
submitted by the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, this does not mean that the con- 
structive suggestions made by others 
did not, in large measure, find their 
way into the bill for a so-called “com- 
parative print,” prepared in the J. A. 
G. O., shows that the recommendations 
of the Kernan Board as to 16 articles 
were embodied in the Judge Advocate 
General’s bill and the recommendations 
in Senate Bill 64 (the principal meas- 
ure proposed as a substitute for the 
present system), concurred in by the 
Kernan Board, were adopted in 7 
others. It is not too much to say, there- 
fore, that no previous revision of the 
Articles was ever called on to stand 
attack from so many different quarters 
and took final shape as the result of 
so large an amount of criticism, re- 
search and learning. Let us now con- 
sider some of the specific changes. 
Charges and specifications must now 
be verified under oath and “signed by 
a person subject to military law” (A. 
W.70). This places enlisted men on 
a parity with officers in preferring 
charges. The new Code contains very 
strict requirements as to the investiga- 


tion of charges. A perfunctory exami- 
nation of the accused in the guard- 
house will not suffice. There must be 
“a thorough and impartial investiga- 
tion,” at which full opportunity shall 
be given the accused to cross-examine 
any witnesses against him and to pre- 
sent anything in his own behalf he may 
Gesire, either in defense or mitigation. 
This requirement has been adopted 
from the British practice. What has 
been only a provision of the Manual 
for Courts-Martial (paragraph 76a, 
Change No. 5, July 14, 1919) is made 
a mattter of law—the appointing au- 
thority is now required to refer any 
general court-martial charge to his staff 
judge advocate “for consideration and 
advice.” (A.W.70). Unnecessary de- 
lay in investigating or carrying a case 
to final conclusion is made an offense 
punishable by court-martial. 

An enlisted men charged with a minor 
offense should not longer be placed in 
confinement, nor even in arrest, except 
as an officer would be accorded similar 
treatment, the object being to reduce 
to a minimum the cases where a soldier 
is removed from his military duties 
pending trial. The time provisions of 
the old article 70 are mostly done away 
with. They set arbitrary limits on the 
length of confinement and the time of 
trial which most commanding officers 
will agree were impossible of perform- 
ance. In their stead are limitations in- 
tended to make the law conform to 
good practice. Within eight days, G. 
C. M. charges must, if practicable (and 
a report is required if not practicable), 
be forwarded to the officer exercising 
general court-martial jurisdiction and a 
copy furnished the accused. A failure 
to serve the charges on the accused is 
ground for a continuance and the 
former provision that in time of peace 
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a person cannot be brought to trial 
over his objection within five days after 
service of charges has been retained. 

Coming to the trial proper, the most 
striking change is the provision for a 
“law member,” found in article 8. 
Where possible he is to be a member 
of the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment; otherwise an officer “spe- 
cially qualified to perform the duties of 
law member.” It has already been 
mentioned that a proposal was made to 
Congress to clothe the trial judge ad- 
vocate with the powers of a judge but 
the legislative authority, following the 
recommendation of the Judge did not 
go as far as this in creating the law 
member. By article 31, the law mem- 
ber “may rule in open court upon in- 
terlocutory questions, other than chal- 
lenges, arising during the proceedings,” 
subject (except as to rulings on the ad- 
missibility of evidence) to an appeal to 
the court itself. What are “interlocu- 
tory questions” and a full discussion of 
the law member’s duties will be found 
in the new Manual for Courts-Martial. 
While a novelty in our procedure, the 
idea is not new to the British who in 
their field general courts-martial have 
found the system satisfactory during 
the war. If experience shall develop 
that additional duties should be given 
the law member, a way has been left 
open to do so by providing, in article 
8, that the President may by regulation 
prescribe the same. 

An important provision, taken from 
Changes No. 5, 1919, of the old Manual, 
is now made law in the requirement, for 
each general and special court, of a 
defense counsel. There must also be 
one or more assistants for both the 
trial judge advocate and the defense 
counsel. (A.W.11). Article 17 gives 
the accused the right to have, at his 


own expense, civilian counsel or mili- 
tary counsel other than the defense 
counsel if he so desires. He may use 
the defense counsel as his principal 
legal adviser or as an assistant to his 
selected counsel or not at all, as he may 
elect. He is privileged to secure a 
learned and experienced civil attorney, 
provide him with one or two military 
assistants and associates acquainted 
with the procedure of courts-martial, 
and pit them all against a trial judge 
advocate and his assistants who may 
or may not have legal training and ex- 
perience. 

Convictions and sentences in ordinary 
cases will hereafter require a two-thirds 
vote, a sentence to life imprisonment 
or for more than ten years, a three- 
fourths vote, and a death sentence a 
unanimous vote. (A.W.43). Voting 
upon questions of challenge, on the 
findings, and on the sentence, shall be 
by secret written ballot (A. W. 31). 
An acquittal must be immediately an- 
nounced in open court and the Presi- 
dent may prescribe that other findings 
and sentence may be similarly an- 
nounced (A.W.29). The new Man- 
ual (sec. 332a) goes farther, and pro- 
vides that a sentence shall likewise be 
announced unless the court decides that 
ii should not be immediately made 
public. 

It will be remembered that section 
332a had required the trial judge ad- 
vocate to inform the commanding offi- 
cer of an acquittal or of a sentence not 
involving confinement so that an ac- 
cused who had been acquitted was not, 
in times past, held unjustly in confine- 
ment until the action of the reviewing 
authority. 

A very welcome change to officers 
exercising general court-martial juris- 
diction will be the provision now found 
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in article 12 whereby they can send a 
case to a special court-martial, to be 
tried subject to the limitation upon 
jurisdiction as to persons and upon 
punishing power applicable to that 
court. Since the armistice a command- 
ing officer has frequently been placed 
in the dilemma of being required to 
send nominally capital cases (such as 
a sentry being off post) to a general 
court-martial or ignoring them altoge- 
ther, because we are still technically in 
a state of war. Offenses which are 
properly capital offenses in time of war 
will not of necessity now be treated as 
such, more than two years after the 
actual fighting has ceased. Similarly, 
it will not be necessary, even in time of 
war, to deal with the sentry off post in 
Alaska as with the sentry off post in 
France. 

A change of the same nature is the 
striking out from the 45th article the 
words “in time of peace,” so as to 
enable the President to fix the maxi- 
mum limits of punishment in time of 
war as well as in time of peace. So 
far as lay within his power, the Presi- 
dent required courts-martial to observe 
peace time limits by an order issued 
shortly after the armistice but his au- 
thority in this respect is probably no 
more than directory. It is now made 
mandatory. The new article will permit 
him to control at all times, the maxi- 
mum sentences impossible by courts- 
martial, where not made mandatory by 
law, for different offenses and under 
varying conditions. 

The prohibitions made in paragraph 
I of G.O.88, W.D.1919, on the recom- 
mendation of the Judge Advocate 
General, now become statute law and 
A.W.400 will hereafter prevent the 
record of trial being returned to the 
court for a reconsideration of an ac- 





quittal or with a view to the increase 
in severity of a sentence upon revision. 
A.W.50% prevents a retrial of any 
offense of which the accused has once 
been acquitted. The result is that 
there can be no retrial or rehearing 
upon a total acquittal and in any event 
only a rehearing on those offenses of 
which the accused has been found guilty 
by the first court. In other words, 
he is entitled to retain all the favorable 
part of the former adjudication, while 
having the benefit of a rehearing on 
any unfavorable part. It may be re- 
marked, in passing, that as liberal a 
rule does not prevail in the Federal 
civil courts where a defendant found 
guilty of manslaughter on an indict- 
ment for murder and granted a new 
trial may thereon be convicted of 
murder. 

The section of the Code that will 
require the closest study is the new 
article 5014 relating to reviews and re- 
hearings. The Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral is required thereby to constitute 
one or more “boards of review” in his 
office, consisting of not less than three 
officers. For the purpose of this 
article, general court-martial cases may 
be divided into three classes, viz. (1) 
Those requiring the action of the Pres- 
ident as reviewing or confirming au- 
thority under article 46 or article 
48; (2) Other cases involving death, 
deprivation of military status, or con- 
finement in a penitentiary, except cases 
involving dishonorable discharge or 
penitentiary confinement based upon 
duly accepted pleas of guilty; and (3) 
All other cases. In cases falling with- 
in classes (1) and (2) the prescribed 
review is to precede execution of the 
sentence, which in the meantime is sus- 
pended. Upon review, if substantial 
error is found, the case may be re- 
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manded for a rehearing under substan- 
tially the same safeguards as would be 
accorded the accused in a civil case. In 
cases falling within class (3), final 
action may be taken by the original 
reviewing or confirming authority but if 
on review the record is found to be 
legally insufficient to support the find- 
ings or sentence, either in whole or in 
part, the President is empowered to 
vacate the findings and sentence ab- 
solutely, or any part thereof, and to 
restore the accused to duty. If in a 
case of this class the sentence is va- 
cated on review, no rehearing is author- 
ized. This article goes far beyond the 
start made in this direction by G. O. 
7, W.D.1918. There an effort was 
made to give reviewing authorities the 
benefit of the advice of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General in serious cases but, 
due to the lack of any statutory provi- 
sion of the nature of the new article 
50Y, it was advice, and nothing more, 
in many cases, for unless an error was 
discovered which absolutely invalidated 
the proceedings a commanding general 
was not bound by the opinion of the 
Judge Advocate General. That no 
such power of review or revision has 
previously existed in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General because section 1199 of 
the Revised Statutes made it incumbent 
upon him to “receive, revise and cause 
to be recorded” the proceedings of all 
courts-martial was effectively disposed 
of in the only case in which it reached 
the civil courts (Ex parte Mason, 256 
Fed. 384), so that without question 
this is a new and very important change 
in procedure. The accused now gets 
what amounts to an automatic appeal 
in every case tried by general court- 
martial. Even if the case is of the 
third class above mentioned where final 
action may have been taken by the re- 


viewing or confirming authority before 
the record reaches the Judge Advocate 
General’s Office, the discovery of seri- 
ous error will undoubtedly result in 
such recommendations to the President 
as will prevent injustice. 

By an addition to article 52, the Sec- 

retary of War or the commanding 
officer is given greatly increased power 
of suspension while a sentence is being 
served. This is an adoption of the 
sritish “Cat and Mouse Act” the ob- 
ject of which is to deprive, by repeated 
suspension of sentence, deserters in the 
face of the enemy, those going absent 
without leave for the purpose of avoid- 
ing dangerous duties, persons maiming 
themsleves for like purposes, and other 
offenders of that class, in time of war, 
of the feeling of security arising out 
of being sent to prison for punishment. 
The British estimate that thirty to forty 
thousand men were saved to the colors 
by this method. 

There is much else to be said of 
procedure but lack of space forbids. 

Few changes will be found in the 
punitive articles, the principal ones be- 
ing the addition to the crimes enumer- 
ated in the 93rd article of the crimes of 
housebreaking, forgery, sodomy, and 
assault with intent to do harm with 
a dangerous weapon, instrument or 
other thing, all of which formerly fell 
under A.W.96. 

The chief changes affecting special 
courts-martial are two—an officer is 
now made subject to their jurisdiction, 
unless of a class excepted by the Presi- 
dent and their power to adjudge a for- 
feiture is reduced to not more than 
two-thirds pay per month for a period 
of not exceeding six months. (A.W. 
13). It would seem that the punish- 
ment of officers below field grade for 
minor offenses can best be effected, in 
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time of war, by the use of the new pro- 
vision of article 104 which permits a 
general officer commanding to impose 
a forfeiture of one-half of an officer’s 
pay for one month during such time or 
during a grave public emergency. An 
order exempting not only officers but 
members of the Army Nurse Corps, 
warrant officers, field clerks, cadets, and 
enlisted men above the fifth grade, at all 
times, has, in fact, already been issued. 
(G.O.71, W.D.1920). 

The jurisdiction of summary courts- 
martial is greatly reduced. The old 
maximum of three months’ confinement 
and three months’ forfeiture of pay 
gives place to confinement not in excess 
of one month, restriction to limits for 
not more than three months, and for- 
feiture or detention of not more than 
two-thirds of one month’s pay. (A.W. 
14). There are various reasons for 
this change, which will probably affect 
the greatest number of men in the 
ranks—a minor offender is sooner re- 
stored to duty with a minimum of con- 
finement, he is assured enough money 
for actual necessaries, and the powers 
of the court are so limited that even 
though no review is provided for of the 
thoroughness of that for the higher 
courts, no substantial injustice is apt to 
be done the enlisted man whose com- 
pany commander feels that his offense 
is too serious for the company punish- 
ment which might be awarded under 
A.W.104. 

Great stress was laid in the hearings 
on a more extended use of this internal 
disciplinary power by the company and 
detachment commanders and it was 
with the idea of encouraging them to 
keep their minor offenders away from 
the courts-martial that the disciplinary 
powers under A.W.104 have been 
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somewhat enlarged. It will be noted 
that by the omission of the words “not 
denied by the accused” a company com- 
mander may take cognizance of of. 
fenses, whether or not the accused ad- 
mits guilt. 

Such are the principal changes made 
by the new Articles of War. Are the 
Articles now perfect? No one thinks 
so, least of all, those who were their 
sponsors before Congress. The chief 
objection that will probably be made 
to them is that they are but amend- 
ments of the present system and leave 
it untouched in its basic features. But 
so they are intended to be. After an 
impartial committee of the American 
Bar Association had considered the sub- 
ject of courts-martial from every aspect 
and had listened to both sides of the 
argument so fully set forth before Con- 
gress and in the public press, it incor- 
porated these words in its report: 


“We by no means share in the prev- 
alent opinion that the present Articles 
of War and the practice and procedure 
which is provided for and advised in 
the Manual of Courts-Martial is me- 
dieval or cruel or arbitrary, but rather 
are of the opinion that if the letter and 
the spirit of these articles and of this 
manual were lived up to and thoroughly 
appreciated there would be little ground 
of complaint.” 

The successful operation of the new 
Articles and of the new Manual for 
Courts-Martial which will accompany 
them and become effective the same day 
will depend in largest measure not on 
the law officers of the Army but on the 
officers in the field who, in the language 
of the Infantry Drill Regulations, will 
not quibble over the minutiz of form 
but seek to grasp the spirit, while giving 
to the form that careful consideration 
the importance of the subject merits 
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Performance a Basis for Training Programs 
By Major Bernard Lentz, Infantry 


Tie superintendent of the Wash- 


ington schools recently announced 

his intention to inaugurate a new 
system of instruction, one which will 
advance pupils in their studies in ac- 
cordance with performance. 

The system to be displaced is that in 
vogue in the majority of the schools 
throughout the country, viz.,the division 
of the school year into a certain num- 
ber of terms. The child is assigned to 
a certain class at the beginning of a 
term and stays there until promoted 
into a higher class, when the next term 
Some of the dull pupils may 
have to remain in the same class dur- 
ing two terms but, under this old sys- 
tem, that is about the only place where 
performance, or rather non-perform- 
ance, comes in. This old system is 
largely adhered to because of over 
crowded classes and lack of teachers 
for forward looking ~ucators have 
long pointed out the sei ous defects of 
this system. 

Under the new system, as pointed out 
by the aforesaid superintendent, the 
bright pupils are advanced rapidly, the 
average pupils at an average rate and 
the dull ones in accordance with their 
limited capacity to perform. 

Now the problem of the drill ground 
is not unlike the problem encountered 
in the school room. There is still a 
tendency to measure training results in 
terms of the time spent in training. 
I have often heard discussions as to 
the time it takes to train recruits. One 
will say, “It takes three weeks,” another 
“four weeks” and another “six weeks.” 
I submit they are all right and they 
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are all wrong. Taking for granted that 
we have decided on a certain minimum 
that a recruit must know, we shall be 
more nearly right when we say it takes 
a bright recruit three weeks, an aver- 
age recruit four weeks and a dull re- 
cruit six weeks. 

Now the Infantry Drill Regulations 
give ts an admirable text for our dis- 
cussions. Paragraph 49 states, “In or- 
der that all may advance as rapidly as 
their abilities permit, the recruits are 
grouped according to proficiency as in- 
struction progresses. Those who lack 
aptitude and quickness are separated 
from the others and placed under ex- 
perienced drill masters.” If we were 
to carry out scientifically the full intent 
of this paragraph, not only in recruit 
training, but also advanced training, I 
am convinced the results would be al- 
most unbelievable. 

What this paragraph tells us to do 
is exactly what they are aiming to do 
in the Washington schools in order to 
promote efficiency. 

In slang parlance the above quoted 
paragraph from the drill regulations, 
“says a mouth-full.” It bears reading, 
re-reading and study in order that we 
may have it constantly in mind when 
we're training troops. 

Let us outline briefly a recruit train- 
ing program based on performance. To 
my mind one of the most important aids 
to such a program is the psychological 
or intelligence test which was devel- 
oped in the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
etal during the war. I believe this test 
should be given to every recruit upon 
entering the service. 
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I know there has been a great deal of 
criticism concerning this test. In spite 
of such stories as the one about the 
nationally known educator who couldn’t 
pass the test, the fact remains that the 
test gives us the mental measure of the 
man better than anything else so far de- 
veloped. Many of our best colleges, on 
the strength of what this test accom- 
plished during the war, have adopted it 
or a modification of it as a test for ad- 
mittance and have done away with the 
old time entrance examinations. This 
being the case the Army, which devel- 
oped the test, should certainly not cast 
it aside. 

First of all then, the recruits should 
be given this test and then assigned to 
groups in accordance with the test, 
the bright ones to one group, the 
average to another and the dull ones 
toa third group. Since educational and 
vocational training now form an im- 
portant element in the training of a 
soldier, an educational test (the literacy 
test now used in the Army belongs to 
this class) should also be given when 
the recruit enters the Army. 

The military training program as car- 
ried on in our Recruit Educational 
Centers, in which the illiterate and the 
non-English speaking recruits receive 
both instruction in English and recruit 
training, is based on performance. 
This program, I shall describe briefly 
for if it works with the men, handi- 
capped by a lack of knowledge of the 
English language, it certainly ought to 
work with the men who do not suffer 
from such handicap. 

All tests, examinations, etc., having 
been completed, the men join a com- 
pany and are assigned to the fourth 
platoon. A definite program is out- 
lined for this platoon as well as for 
the other platoons. The recruits are 


given to understand that they will be 
promoted to the third platoon when 
they have learned to perform every- 
thing contained in the program for the 
fourth platoon. Ambition is at once 
aroused and the instructors, having 
before them the man’s mental measure, 
can at once undertake instruction in 
the most scientific manner and can i 
that way make the recruit feel that 
everything is being done to encourage 
his ambition to stand out above his fel- 
low men and that performance and 
nothing else will gain rapid promotion 
to a higher platoon. Under this scheme, 
I have seen four platoon companies 
marching along, the first platoon almost 
perfect, the second not quite so good 
the third worse and the fourth—well- 
anyone could tell at a glance that they 
were the real rookies. 

I think all will agree that this is a 
great improvement over the system we 
have all seen so often which assigns 
men of various stages of proficiency to 
platoons—the worst ones into the 
rear rank, on the principle that suc! 
a disposition will cover up mistakes 
temporarily and will cause the rear 
rankers to ultimately absorb knowledge 
of the drill from their front rank fie: 
by following in their footsteps. 

In all drills to include the schoo! 
of the squad I have found that one in- 
structor, if he understands what \ 
meant by a program based on perform- 
ance, with two or three assistants, cat 
teach a group of three or four squads 
more readily than can be done by a> 
signing a few men to one instructor. 

For example: The instructor cause: 
one squad to move forward and then 
turns it to the right or left so that the 
line of march will be in front of the rest 
of the platoon. The instructor explains 
what is to be done and has the assis! 
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ants illustrate the same. Then he has 
the front rank of the squad try it. 
Then the rear rank. All this time the 
rest of the men standing at ease watch 
what is going on. They are very apt to 
watch intently for they know that their 
turn is coming. They will naturally 
want to do as well as possible for 
rarely is a man found who wants to 
show himself a “boob” in front of his 
comrades. It is surprising how quickly 
the fast learners, the average learners, 
and the slow learners can be picked 
If the men have been previously 
grouped according to the intelligence 
test, the difference will not perhaps be 
great but still enough to warrant tem- 
porary regrouping for even if the men- 
tal test were 100 per cent accurate we 
would still find physical differences 
which affect the ability to perform. 

The regrouping having been com- 
pleted each instructor can then take a 
group and continue the -work. Men 
ire transferred from one group to an- 
other, down if the performance slack- 
ens, up if it improves. After a short 
while the temporary groups are reas- 
sembled and a new movement is un- 
lertaken. By this method there is lit- 
tle need for rest because the bulk of 

> men rest and learn at the same 

e, while standing at ease and watch- 
ng one squad perform. 

I believe that we should try to find 
one standard method for everything 


out. 


we do, always remembering that con- 
siderable latitude must be allowed in 
the application of our method. The 
standard method should be prescribed 
and its use should be insisted on unless 
the objector can demonstrate clearly 
that he has a method giving equal re- 
sults and promising to develop into a 
better method, in which case his method 
should be tried out with a view to its 
adoption. We cannot hope to make 
consistent progress in any other way. 

The caution in our regulations to the 
effect that you should tell a man what 
to do but not how to do it is sound when 
it comes to the employment of trained 
officers and troops in tactical exercises, 
but for a commander to tell his offi- 
cers what to do and the number of 
hours they are to keep at it and then 
give no attention to the methods used, 
amounts to an abandonment by him 
of the lessons that have been learned 
through decades of study and research 
in fields of education. 

If we will undertake to base our 
training programs on performance, we 
will be led on to other important and 
interesting subjects such as proper 
standards of achievement and effective 
measurements of military attainment 
Thorough study of all of these, with a 
view to their practical application, will, 
I am sure, open our eyes to many new 
and valuable fields of progress in the 
training of the soldier. 


D 








Field Firing Exercises Carried Out by the 


American Forces in Germany 
By Major T. C. Lonergan, U. S. Infantry 


SERIES of field exercises, with 
live ammunition, was carried 


out during the period Ist to 15th 
November, 1920, for all combat or- 
ganizations of the A. F. G. The ob- 
ject of the exercises was the practice 
in the use of the combined arms and 
the cooperation of the various arms 
through the operation of the means of 
liaison available. At the same time the 
exercises served as a test of the results 
attained from the training of the sum- 
mer and fall maneuvers and target 
practice. 

For the Infantry the exercises con- 
sisted in the attack of a battalion, in 
open warfare, as a part of a larger 
unit, including the employment of the 
Infantry Auxiliary Arms; for the Artil- 
lery, the support of an Infantry attack ; 
for the Cavalry, the pursuit and dis- 
mounted fire action in the rencontre with 
the enemy’s rear guard; for the En- 
gineers, the hasty preparation of ground 
for defense, and the cooperation of 
advance engineer detachments with as- 
saulting Infantry; for the Air Service, 
aerial liaison with the Infantry, Artil- 
lery observation, etc; for the Signal 
Corps, the maintenance of technical 
liaison, the operation of the Message 
Centers at the various headquarters 
and during the forward movement of 
the various headquarters. It may be 
interesting to examine the details that 
governed the preparation and conduct 
of these exercises. 


THE TERRAIN 


The selection of the terrain was in- 
fluenced by a consideration of the tac- 
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tical principles to be illustrated in the 
maneuvers, the frontage and depth of 
ground necessary for an Infantry bar- 
talion deployed in attack formation, 
the distance desired for the Infantry 
advance, the suitability of any particu- 
lar terrain to receive Infantry and Ar- 
tillery fire without danger to adjacent 
towns, and the varied characteristics 
which the ground offered. It was de. 
sirable that the ground be strange to 
the troops. The locality to be chosen 
must also have good communications 
for the necessary movements of troops 
and trains by marching, bus or rail, and 
adequate accommodations for the frac- 
tions of the Command to be billeted or 
bivouaced during the period of the ex- 
ercises. 

In order that the test within a bri- 
gade might be comparative, the same 
maneuver ground was utilized for all 
the battalions of that brigade. A dif- 
ferent site was selected, however, which 
fulfilled in general the above conditions, 
for each of the two Infantry Brigades 
and the Cavalry Detachment respec- 
tively. 

After the particular terrain had been 
determined upon, one company of Engi- 
neers was charged with the hasty 
preparation of enemy defenses in ac- 
cordance with the plan of the exercise. 
No organized system of hostile trenches 
was attempted. The enemy defenses 
consisted of a series of connected rifle 
pits, machine gun emplacements, etc, 
as might be hastily constructed during 
an enemy withdrawal. These features 
were outlined with flags of different 
colors and with white tape for the wire 
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entanglement. The flags did not neces- 
sarily indicate the location of targets or 
even the source of hostile fire. They 
represented the enemy defenses or 
strong points which under battle condi- 
tions would be visible or known to the 
attacking forces. The situations pre- 
sented by the umpires to the various 
unit commanders during the progress 
of the exercise designated specifically 
the localities from which hostile fire was 
received and the character of the fire so 
delivered. 

A sparse number of targets (kneeling 
and prone silhouettes) were occasion- 
ally placed, under partial cover or 
camouflage, in the strong points, auto- 
matic rifle positions at the edges of the 
woods, covering trails through the 
woods, flanking the small ravines, etc., 
in the sector of the Infantry advance. 
Suitable targets for the indirect fire of 
the Artillery were located at ranges be- 
tween three and five thousand meters. 
The targets represented hostile batteries, 
hostile centers of observation, etc. 
These targets were so placed that the 
effect of the Artillery fire could be re- 
§ ported by the forward observation posts 
of the Artillery. It was intended that 
the observation of the Artillery fire 
should be performed by the Air Service. 
The radio apparatus of the Air Service 
did not arrive from the United States 
in time to permit this element of the 
exercise to be introduced. The loca- 
tion of the targets for the Artillery was 
correspondingly limited. 

The general instructions which re- 
lated to the maneuver were issued to 
the troops a few days prior to actual 
date set for the first exercise. The 
following extracts are taken from the 
instructions : 


“l. The purpose of the exercise is 


the practice in the use of the combined 
arms and the cooperation of the arms 
through the use of the means of liaison 
available. Certain incidents are as- 
sumed or situations created as the re- 
sult of which commanders of the differ- 
ent echelons must make decisions, trans- 
mit information, and direct the fire and 
movement of the troops. 

“2. The following troops will par- 
ticipate in each exercise: 

Brigade and Regimental Headquar- 
ters. 

One Battalion of Infantry. 

One Machine Gun Company. 

One Section 37 MM. Guns. 

One Section Stokes Mortars. 

One Battery of Field Artillery. 

Regimental and Brigade Signal De- 
tachments. 

One airplane. 

“3. In order that the maneuver may 
be properly controlled, umpires will be 
furnished with a time table of events. 
This table will indicate the situations 
which arise at stated intervals for spe- 
cified units. The umpire will notify 
the Commanding Officer of a particular 
unit of the incident or situation which 
confronts such a unit. The umpire will 
require a decision on the part of the 
unit commander concerned, and a rea- 
sonable time limit will be allowed by the 
umpire for the actual execution of the 
decision which has been made. 

“4. It is assumed that: 1. The Bat- 
talion which is to make the attack has 
taken up its position in the jump off 
trenches 24 hours before D day and 
H hour. 2. The supporting arms have 
taken up the positions assigned them; 
the prescribed means of liaison have 
been established. 3. The attack order 
has been received and the appropriate 
battalion order has been prepared and 
issued. 4. Preliminary reconnaissances 
have been made and the necessary con- 
ferences of organization commanders 
have been conducted. 

“5. In order that this condition may 
be actually realized, the General and 
Special Situations, including all avail- 
able information of the enemy, will be 
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furnished Battalion Commanders on 
the day preceding the date their Bat- 
talion is to fire. It is not intended that 
the Battalion Officers (except the Field 
Artillery and Machine Gun Officers as 
provided for in Operations Orders No. 
33, Headquarters, A. F. G., 25 October, 
1920), will make a reconnaissance of 
the terrain, prior to the day of actual 
firing. The Battalion Commander may 
properly make all his dispositions for 
the attack on the map, the day the Gen- 
eral and Special Situations are received 
by him. This includes the necessary 
conferences, of Company Commanders, 
assignment of objectives, cooperation 
of the auxiliary arms assigned the Bat 
talion, etc. Sufficient time will be al- 
lowed on the date set for the exercise 
for all units to take up the positions 
assigned them in the Battalion Com- 
mander’s attack order. Additional in- 
formation may be given the Battalion 
Commander after the arrival of his 
troops in the trenches which may neces- 
sitate verbal orders or field messages.” 


In order to eliminate as far as pos- 
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tions to the exercise grounds and re- 
turned on the same day. 

Full field uniform and equipment 
was prescribed. The following allow- 
ance of ammunition was ordered : 

For the Artillery - 
For the Infantry - 


1 day’s fire. 

100 rounds per rifle 

160 rounds per auto- 
matic rifle. 


For the Machine - 1,000 rounds pe: 
Guns gun. 

For the 37mm. — 50 rounds per gun 
Guns 
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The Special Situation described the 
location of the troops, both real and 
‘maginary, of the division of which the 
A. F. G. brigade formed part, as well 
as the general line held by adjacent divi- 
sions. Detailed information of the 
enemy was furnished from the Division 
Summary of Intelligence, reports of 
fictitious patrols, reconnaissances by 
the Air Service, etc. 

The Special Situation included the 
brigade order for the attack, with the 
necessary extracts from the Plan of 
Liaison, and required the preparation of 
the regimental and battalion attack or- 
ders. A number of copies of a “Sit- 
uation Report” sheet, consisting of a 
rough sketch of the ground over which 
the Infantry was to advance, prepared 
without contours in mimeograph form, 
was furnished for group leaders to in- 
clude the platoon. 


THE TIME TABLE 


The events which affected the va- 
rious units during the attack were co- 
ordinated in a time table which was 
prepared for the umpires only. A unit 
commander was presented with the 
various situations that confronted his 
command either direct by the umpire 
or by his subordinate commanders as 
the advance of their echelons was im- 
peded. For each situation created an 
appropriate decision was offered in the 
time table. This decision was not con- 
strued to be the only proper solution of 
each problem. It might not be the 
same as the decision of the unit com- 
mander. The decision actually made by 
the unit commander was the one to be 
put into execution unless such a decision 
was manifestly so impossible that it 
would destroy or interfere with the 
real purpose of the maneuver. In the 
latter case the umpire was authorized 


to furnish the decision in order that 
the maneuver might proceed. 

The time allowed for the execution 
of of a decision was estimated in the 
table as closely as possible. Such an 
estimate might be insufficient or too 
great. This did not interfere, however, 
with the progress of the maneuver. 
The control of the exercise by the um- 
pires was always regained during the 
halt, and reorganization made neces- 
sary after the capture of the interme- 
diate objective. It was during this halt 
that the airplane called for the staking 
out of the lines. 

No actual situations were prescribed 
for the supporting companies. The dis- 
position of the supporting companies 
was left to the Battalion Commander. 
As soon as a supporting company or 
part of a supporting company was fed 
into the front lines, it was observed and 
reported upon by the umpires of the 
front line company, which it 
enforced. 

In the preparation of this type of 
problem, a number of casualties must 
be arbitrarily designated from time to 
time in order that the supporting ele- 
ments of the assault companies may be 
introduced. The time table called upon 
the umpires to indicate casualties espe- 
cially in the front lines. The number 
of men to be eliminated as casualties 
was based upon an approximate esti- 
mate of the losses that would be suf- 
fered by the attacking force under simi- 
lar battle conditions. This procedure 
moreover afforded excellent opportu- 
nity for the employment and test of 
the medical personnel. 

In all of the exercises the final ob- 
jective was approximately 1,000 meters 
from the original jump off line. An 
intermediate objective was introduced. 
The purpose of such an objective was 


re- 
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to force the employment of all or part 
of the supporting companies. 

The time table used during the exer- 
cises for the 8th Infantry is given here. 
It shows the method by which the ac- 
tions of the various elements were co- 
ordinated. A complete understanding 
of the various situations presented in 
the time table can only be acquired by 
a study of the map and terrain. 


THE NUMBER OF HITS REGISTERED 


The number of hits actually made on 
the targets by the respective battalions 
were recorded after the completion of 
each exercise. The number of hits 
made does not in any way indicate the 
real marksmanship of the battalion or 
of the auxiliary arms employed. 

It will be remembered that the 
enemy’s trenches were outlined by 
white flags. Only a comparatively few 
sets of targets were actually placed. 
These were located in positions most 
favorable for hostile automatic rifle 
and machine-gun fire. The number of 
hits made on these targets did not fur- 
nish an adequate estimate of the fire 
efficacy of the attacking troops: As the 
Infantry attack was supported through- 
out by overhead and flank machine-gun 
fire, it was impossible to differentiate 
between the hits made on the targets 
by the machine guns, the automatic 
rifles or the rifles. 

A singular advantage that resulted 
from the sparse use of actual targets, 
was the resultant attention paid by the 
officers and men to the tactical features 
of the problem. In other words, the 
temptation of “making hits” because 
of the appearance of a great number 
of visible silhouettes with an accom- 
panying disregard for troop leading, 
was eliminated. The exhibition of fire 
direction and fire control on the part 


of squad leaders, platoon and company 
commanders, was demonstrated by the 
visible effect of the fire along the 
enemy’s line of trenches. 

The results of the training of the 
battalions and auxiliary arms in the use 
of their individual arms during the tar- 
get season, which had just been com- 
pleted, were marked. The only adverse 
comment of the umpires was the slow 
rate of fire executed on one or two oc- 
casions by certain of the battalions. 
The necessity for an adequate rate of 
fire is of course vital if fire superiority 
is to be obtained in order that the In- 
fantry advance may continue. 

The attendance and comments of the 
Staff and officers of the Allied Forces 
on the Rhine, who attended the exer- 
cises, indicated their interest and ap- 
preciation of the American method of 
training of the individual in the use 
of his weapon. 


THE CRITIQUE 


After the completion of each exercise 
a critique was conducted by the senior 
umpire for all officers and sergeants of 
the units that had taken part. The mis- 
takes that were made were pointed out, 
as well as the phases of the attack that 
were especially commendatory. 

Some of the more important lessons 
of the exercise, particularly affecting 
the American Forces in Germany, that 
were brought out by the maneuver, 
were as follows: 


THE INFANTRY 


The denseness of the Infantry line 
will be influenced by the number of 
rifles necessary to gain fire superiority, 
as well as a consideration of the ef- 
fectiveness of the target which the line 
presents to the enemy. Ordinarily about 
one rifle pe: .cn yards is the proper 
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formation for the Infantry line in the 
earlier stages of the attack. 

The automatic rifle is an Infantry 
weapon. All the men in an Infantry 
company should be instructed in its use 
so that in case of casualty there will 
always be a man available to manipulate 
each automatic rifle. Every shot fired 
with the automatic rifle should be 
aimed. The maximum rate of fire of 
the automatic rifle should not exceed 
sixty shots per minute. “Automatic 
fire” quickly becomes unreliable and 
requires an excessive supply of ammu- 
nition. “Automatic fire” should only 
be used at a range of fifty yards or un- 
der and then only at well defined tar- 
gets, in a special emergency. 

The “strong point” in the sector of 
the Infantry advance is “Off Limits” 
for the Infantry. It is well to imagine 
the “strong point” advertised by a sign 
which reads “RESERVED FOR AR- 
TILLERY — INFANTRY KEEP 
OUT.” A _ well organized “strong 
point” can only be overcome by de- 
structive fire. Rifle, automatic rifle 
and machine-gun fire will cause the 
garrison of the “strong point” to seek 
cover. When the rifle, automatic 
rifle, and machine-gun fire of the 
attacking forces cease, the garrison of 
the “strong point” will come out and 
resume its fire upon the assaulting 
forces. It is necessary then for the 
Infantry to call upon the Artillery or 
37mm. guns to assist in the reduction 
of a well organized “strong point.” 

There is no one way to approach a 
machine-gun nest. The best assist- 
ance which the Infantry can expect in 
the annihilation of Machine Gun Nests 
is the use of the means of liaison and 
of tanks. It is true that machine-gun 
nests which are located in the front 
of the advancing Infantry may be held 


under cover of rifle and machine-gun 
fire while flanking detachments sur- 
round the nest by infiltration methods. 
Ordinarily, however, the fire which the 
attacking Infantry receives is delivered 
from the enemy sectors on the right and 
left of the zone of the attacking Infan- 
try. It is necessary then to call upon 
the adjacent units, by use of the means 
of liaison, for assistance. In the case 
of machine-gun nests in the front of 
the Infantry advance, the assistance of 
the 37mm. guns and of the tanks, 
if available, should be made use of. 

As the attack progresses, the original 
front occupied by the Infantry may be 
extended or contracted. In the case of 
extension, gaps in the line will occur 
into which the support elements will be 
fed. In the case of contraction, how- 
ever, it will sometimes be necessary to 
create an “Automatic Support” by re- 
serving one or more platoons of the 
original assault waves under available 
cover while the remaining platoons ad- 
vance. Such action will depend upon 
the judgment of the company com- 
mander of the assaulting company. It 
results from his immediate observation 
of the increasing denseness of his line 
and is made without reference to the 
next higher commancer. 

Flanking movements should be in- 
itiated well in rear of the obstacle to 
be surrounded. Ordinarily the flanking 
movement is carried out by a combat 
patrol, or a support element. In the 
initial disposition of the troops for the 
attack, it is an axiom, other things be- 
ing equal, to locate the support where 
the “going is the easiest.” A study 
of the ground from available maps as 
well as the reports of reconnaissance 
patrols, etc., will determine the likely 
points of resistance in the sector of the 
Infantry advance. This information 
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will influence the location of the sup- 
ports or reserves. They will be so 
placed on one or the other of the flanks 
of the more formidable of the obstacles 
in the zone of advance so that when 
the resistance from these obstacles is 
actually encountered, the supports are 
ready to move forward on one or both 
of the flanks of the obstacle. In other 
words, their initial position finds them 
ready to move along the paths where 
the least resistance is to be expected, 
i. e., where the “going is the easiest,” 
in order that they may pass around the 
obstacles which have made the advance 
of the original lines most difficult. The 
location of such supports will also be 
affected by the cover available and the 
distance of such supports from the units 
which they are to reinforce. 

It is dangerous to undertake a turn- 
ing movement by moving elements from 
an attacking line by the flank in order 
to commence the envelopment. 

In every position during an advance, 
the units on the flank should automati- 
cally provide against counter-attack. It 
cannot be assumed that the liaison 
groups on the flanks are sufficient pro- 
tection against counter-attacks. 

In open warfare the Headquarters of 
the Battalion Commander should be 
established at all times within runner 
distance of the front lines. 


MACHINE GUNS 


The employment of isolated machine 
guns singly should be avoided. Guns 
sited in pairs (sections) facilitate con- 
trol, and are more dependable. Groups 
of four guns are more efficient but 
more difficult to conceal. Under no 
circumstances should the machine guns 
open fire prior to H hour on D Day 
(without the appearance of suitable 
targets). Suth attfon only strves to 


warn the enemy of approaching attack. 

The forward movement of the ma- 
chine guns should be made by sec- 
tion or platoon echelon, in order that 
there may be at all times certain ma- 
chine gun elements in position ready 
to assist the Infantry upon call. 

The support of an Infantry attack 
by machine guns is best carried out 
when the guns are located on the flanks 
of the attacking Infantry. By this dis- 
position the machine guns are better 
able to cover with overhead fire the 
advance of their own Infantry and to 
protect its flanks; to assist adjacent 
units with their fire, and to take up 
the forward movement by echelon as 
the advance of the Infantry progresses. 


37 MM. AND STOKES MORTARS 


The 37mm. and the machine guns 
should not be placed in too close prox- 
imity. After the 37mm. guns have 
opened fire they will draw retaliatory 
fire from the enemy which may prove 
disastrous for any machine guns that 
have been located in the vicinity. 

The 37mm. guns are most effective 
when used for sudden bursts of fire and 
should be moved immediately after such 
bursts of fire as a matter of self-protec- 
tion. The platoon commander, there- 
fore, must include in his preliminary re- 
connaissance the location of a number 
of available positions to which his guns 
may be quickly moved and brought into 
position or held in readiness for re- 
newed activity as the Infantry attack 
progresses, 

The Stokes Mortars are especially 
valuable against hostile front-line 
trenches, shelters not made of concrete, 
small dugouts at close range, and to 
make gaps in wire entanglements. The 
Stokes Mortars may be used with ad- 
Vantagt on the cuemy’s frout lise dur- 
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ing the preliminary bombardment of 
the Artillery. 


THE ARTILLERY 


Artillery which is assigned to sup- 
port directly the attack of the Infantry 
remains under the command of the Ar- 
tillery Brigade Commander. The In- 
fantry Commander will furnish the Ar- 
tillery Brigade Commander with the 
particular mission of the Infantry and 
the plan for the accomplishment of that 
mission. The details of the Artillery 
cooperation will be prepared by the 
Staff of the Artillery Brigade Com- 
mander. The Operations Officer of 
the Staff of the Infantry Commander 
will then insure that such cooperation 
is in accord with the Infantry plan. All 
requests upon the supporting Artillery 
from the Infantry will ordinarily pass 
through the Headquarters of the Infan- 
try Brigade Commander. Very often, 
however, Artillery Liaison Agents ac- 
company the headquarters of the as- 
saulting Infantry Battalions. These 
Artillery Liaison Agents are the repre- 
sentatives of the Artillery Brigade 
Commander and are sent out by him 
to keep his headquarters acquainted 
with the progress and various situations 
that confront the Infantry. In order 
to save time, the Battalion Commander 
in such a case, will, through the Arrtil- 
lery Liaison Agents with him, often 
call directly upon the Artillery Bri- 
gade Headquarters for assistance. In 
certain cases, such as the occupation 
of a conquered line by the Infantry, pre- 
arranged signals, particularly for S. O. 
S. calls in the case of hostile counter- 
attack, are arranged to operate directly 
between the front-line battalions and 
the supporting Artillery. 

When the Infantry is detached from 
the main command, as in the case of 


an extensive flanking movement, Artil- 
lery is sometimes designated to accom- 
pany such Infantry. In this case the 
command of the Artillery units passes 
temporarily from the Artillery Brigade 
Commander to the Infantry Com- 
mander. 

Calls upon the Artillery by the In- 
fantry for help in the reduction of 
strong points should contain as definite 
information as possible in regard to the 
location of the strong point, the char- 
acter of resistance offered by the strong 
point, the proposed maneuver of the 
Infantry around the strong point, and 
the assistance requested from the Ar- 
tillery in conjunction with the pro- 
posed Infantry maneuver. 

MEDICAL PERSON NEL 


The location of First Aid Stations 
during the advance should be carefully 
considered prior to H hour. As a gen- 
eral rule the First Aid Stations will 
be located along the axis of advance 
of the Battalion Headquarters. By this 
means it is easy to direct walking 
wounded to these stations for collection. 
The First Aid Personnel, with the as- 
saulting waves, must be constantly on 
the alert to give First Aid Treatment 
and to tag properly the wounded. The 
work of the First Aid Personnel and 
litter bearers with the advanced ele- 
ments is performed often under heavy 
fire and requires a high degree of spirit 
and courage on the part of the men so 
engaged. The selection of the person- 
nel for this work should be carefully 
made. There is often no one to observe 
or comment upon the work of such 
personnel. The individual private of 
the Medical Corps on such duty, if alert 
and constantly on the move, will save 
the life of many a casualty by the 
prompt administration of First Aid on 
the battlefield. 
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LIAISON 


The Message Center is composed of 
a transmission section and a record 
section. The transmission section occu- 
pies itself with the actual despatch and 
the delivery of the message; the record 
section with the filing and the receipt 
of messages. An elaborate system in 
either respect is not necessary, but a 
simple form of recording and filing 
messages received and sent is a neces- 
sary part of a well organized Message 
Center. 

The selection of individuals in the 
Command who are to serve as runners 
should be carefully made. The duties 
of the runner are important and peril- 
ous. He is invariably removed in the 
performance of his duties from the ob- 
servation of his officers. He is alone 
in his work. His success is known 
only to the commander who employs 
him. His failure can seldom be ac- 
tually determined. He should be se- 
lected, therefore, on account of his in- 
telligence, trustworthiness, self-reliance 
and physical endurance. He should 
wear a distinctive badge or brassard 


to indicate the character of the work he 
performs and the selected body of men 
to which he belongs. The careless se- 
lection of men for runners or the un- 
fortunate employment of these men as 
orderlies will impair to a great extent 
their esprit. Runners should be used 
only where telephone and visual sig- 
nals cannot be employed. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


In an exercise of this character, a 
sparse number of targets is an advan- 
tage. The attention of all officers and 
men from the Company Scout to the 
Battalion Commander is not unduly di- 
verted from the tactical phases of the 
exercise. The maneuver constantly de- 
mands tactical dexterity on the part of 
the group leader. Troop leading or 
lack of troop leading becomes appar- 
ent at once. At the same time the 
flags of different colors which outline 
the enemy’s trenches, rifle pits, machine- 
gun nests, etc., offer a real target for the 
exercise on the part of all group leaders 
in target designation, fire direction and 
fire control. Fire and movement re- 
sult. 


D 


The Infantry Always Leads 


Permit me to add my word of praise 
and respect for the straightforward 
attack you are making on the pacifists, 
somnambulists, and “Let George do it” 
group, who depend for the future de- 
fense of the United States upon the 
men trained or semi-trained to fight 
in the past war. You are right. I 
thoroughly believe in the magnificent 
statement “where we stand” published 


in the January number of the JourNAL. 
Permit a humble staff corpsman whose 
early training was Infantry—whose 
love has always been Infantry and 
whose son is in the Infantry, to send 
you a heartening and hopeful message 
of congratulation that the Infantry al- 
ways leads. 
James F. Rooney, M.D., 
Albany, N. Y. 
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The Number of Officers of the Regular Army 
and their Distribution in Grades 
By Major Thomas W. Hammond, General Staff Corps 


[This article relates to one very important phase of the Army Reorganization 


Act. 


who have asked “Why 599 Colonels and what will be done with them?” 


It has been written for the information of officers of the Army and others 


It is 


recommended that this article be carefully studied by those who are not familiar 
with the principles which governed Congress in arriving at the number of officers 
and their distribution in grades provided for in the Act of June 4, 1920. 

Major Hammond devoted many months studying the questions of National 
Defense and Army Organization with the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives while that committee was framing the Army Reorgani- 


zation Bill—Twue Eprrtor.] 


HE Army Reorganization Act of 
“| 4, 1920, provides in Section 

4 that: “There shall be one gen- 
eral, as now authorized by law, until a 
occurs in that office, after 
which it shall cease to exist. On and 
after July 1, 1920, there shall be 21 
major generals and 46 brigadier gen- 
erals of the line; 599 colonels ; 674 lieu- 
tenant colonels; 2,245 majors; 4,490 
captains ; 4,266 first lieutenants ; 2,694 
second lieutenants ; and also the number 
of officers of the Medical Department 
and chaplains, hereinafter provided for, 
professors as now authorized by law, 
and the present military storekeeper.” 
There is thus provided by this Act a 
permanent commissioned personnel for 
the Regular Army of 14,968 officers, 
exclusive of the general officers of the 
line, the officers of the Medical Depart- 
ment, chaplains, professors, and the 
military storekeeper. Of these 14,968 
officers, 46.5 per cent of them are in 
the grades of first and second lieuten- 
ant; 30 per cent of them are in the 
grade of captain; and 23.5 per cent of 
them are in field grades—4 per cent 
being in the grade of colonel, 4.5 per 
cent in the grade of lieutenant colonel, 
and 15 per cent in the grade of major. 
The percentages of the number of of- 


vacancy 


ficers of the Navy in the corresponding 
grades are: 4 per cent in the grade of 
captain (colonel); 7 per cent in the 
grade of commander (lieutenant colo- 
nel) ; 14 per cent in the grade of lieu- 
tenant commander (major); 324% per 
cent in the grade of lieutenant (cap- 
tain) ; and 41% per cent in the grades 
of lieutenant (junior grade) and en- 
sign (first and lieutenants ). 
That is, under existing law, the Army 
has a smaller percentage of its officers 
in the higher grades and a larger per- 
centage of its officers in the lower 
grades than the Navy. 

Section 1 of this Act provides for 
the creation in time of peace of the 
War Army—the Army of the United 
States—consisting of the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, and the 
Organized Reserves. 
missions of these three components of 
the Army of the United States in times 
of peace and war are not definitely 
defined in the Act, but their missions 
are clearly indicated in law, and after 
a very careful study of the Act these 
missions have been determined and an- 
nounced by the War Department to be 
as follows: 

The mission of the Regular Army is: 

(a) To provide adequate garrisons 

171 


second 


The functions, or 
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in peace and in war for our overseas 
possessions. 

(6) To provide adequate peace garri- 
sons for the Coast Defenses within the 
continental limits of the United States. 

(c) To provide adequate personnel 
for the development and training of the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. 

(d) To provide the necessary per- 
sonnel for the overhead of the Army 
of the United States, wherein the duties 
are of a continuing nature. 

(e) To provide an adequate, organ- 
ized, balanced, and effective expedition- 
ary force, which shall be available for 
emergencies within the continental li- 
mits of the United States or elsewhere 
and which will serve as a model for 
the organization, discipline, and train- 
ing of the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserves. 

The mission of the National Guard 
is: 

(a) In time of peace to provide an 
adequate, organized, and effective force, 
which shall be available in minor emer- 
gencies, or for employment within the 
limits of the United States, by the states 
or by the United States. 

(b) In time of war or when Con- 
gress has authorized major emergencies, 
the use of troops in excess of those of 
the Regular Army, to provide an ade- 
quate, balanced and effective compo- 
nent of the Army of the United States 
for employment by the United States 
without restrictions. 


The mission of the Organized Re- 
serves is: 


To provide a trained, organized and 
balanced force which may be readily 
expanded into an adequate war compo- 
nent of the Army of the United States 
to meet any major emergency requiring 
the use of troops in excess of those of 
the Regular Army and the National 
Guard. 

The mission of the Regular Army 
in time of peace as thus announced is 
no longer as it always has been hereto- 
fore, simply to organize, train, admin- 


ister, equip and supply the Regular 
Army, provide for the overseas garri- 
sons, act as a police force in the United 
States and give limited assistance to 
the National Guard and civilian schools 
and colleges, but it is broadened to in- 
clude in addition the very much larger 
and more responsible function of pre- 
paring the whole Army, including the 
Regular Army, National Guard and 
Organized Reserves, for war. Such a 
mission can be carried out only by a 
permanent personnel of professionally 
trained officers and a number of en- 
listed men which will vary from time 
to time. The law prescribes the num- 
ber of officers and provides for a maxi- 
mum enlisted strength. With these 
officers and an enlisted strength never 
in excess of the maximum, the complete 
mission of the Regular Army must be 
carried out. To carry this out in a 
way which experience has demonstrated 
to be effective and efficient, the law 
divides the Regular Army into a num- 
ber of branches, and each branch is 
assigned by law and regulations certain 
specified duties and functions, and for 
each branch the law provides a definite 
number of officers and enlisted men. 
This law was passed by Congress 
after a most exhaustive study of Army 
organization by the military committees 
of both Houses. In addition to ex- 
tended hearings by both committees 
many members of the committees trav- 
eled thousands of miles in Europe 
visiting the battle fields and military ac- 
tivities of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, and in the United States visit- 
ing Army camps, cantonments, flying 
fields, schools and war-time manufac- 
turing plants. Perhaps at no time in 
the history of our country has the prob- 
lem of National defense and Army or- 
ganization been as thoroughly gone into 
by Congress as immediately following 
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the World War, and while many les- 
sons of that war are impressed upon 
our legislators, perhaps no one of them 
is as forcibly impressed upon them as 
the necessity for maintaining in time 
of peace a body of well trained and 
efficient officers. No matter how the 
members of these committees may dis- 
agree on matters of universal training, 
of industrial preparedness, and other 
matters connected with National de- 
fense, they are practically unanimous in 
agreeing that a well trained body of 
professional officers is not only neces- 
sary but under our popular theory of 
a National military policy is the very 
foundation of National defense, because 
it is the nucleus about which the whole 
Nation must expand in time of war. 
A large standing Army cannot be 
maintained in time of peace. Our 
battles of the future will be fought, as 
they have been fought in the past, by 
the citizen soldier and experience has 
taught us that the citizen can devote 
but a very small fraction of his time 
in preparing himself for the perform- 
ance of this the most solemn duty that 
he is ever called upon to perform. The 
study and development of the art and 
science of war is not for him. His 
duty is to fight when the time comes, 
but he expects that when he goes to 
fight he will be properly organized, pro- 
perly equipped, properly armed, pro- 
perly supplied and that the whole gi- 
gantic machine for war will be so well 
perfected and his work and his func- 
tions so well understood by those men 
who devote their lives to its develop- 
ment, that all he will have to do is to 
take his place in the machine when war 
is declared. As a matter of fact he 
expects, not only to he properly placed, 
but in general, actually to be trained 
for his job after the declaration of war. 
Unifer such 2 thetry Of Neti! tt- 


fense and with such a mission to per 
form there is a solemn responsibility 
placed upon the officers of the Regular 
Army. For after all is said and done 
these 17,700 officers of the Regular 
Army are the only persons out of all 
of our more than one hundred millions 
of people in this country and our mil- 
lions in Panama, Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, who devote their 
time exclusively to the study of this 
great problem of handling the Nation in 
arms in time of war, and unlike every 
other profession this one, which in- 
volves not only the lives of our citizens, 
but the security, honor and very life of 
the Nation itself, must be learned by 
study, trials and experiments in times of 
peace, rather than by the actual practice 
of it in time of war. 

Since the passage of the Act of June 
4, 1920, the War Department General 
Staff and the Chiefs of the various 
branches of the Army have devoted 
much time to the study of its provisions 
and its possibilities for developing a 
military policy consistent with our Na- 
tional traditions and ideals and to the 
best use that can be made of the person- 
nel provided for carrying out the Reg- 
ular Army mission. These studies in- 
clude such matters as the basic organi- 
zation of the Army of the United 
States, the functions of the three com- 
ponents of the Army of the United 
States, the territorial organization of the 
Army in peace and in war, the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves, the Re- 
serve personnel, and the tactical organi- 
zation of the Division and of all other 
units of a field Army. These studies 
are not complete and other studies are 
being made but all have reached the 
stage where it is possible now to know 
that the number of Regular Army off- 
Cerys eutidowicetl by ths Att of Jiser 4, 
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1920, is sufficient if they are properly 
assigned and economically used to meet 
the demands of carrying out the mis- 
sion of the Regular Army and that they 
are distributed in grades appropriate to 
the duties they are to perform. 

In reorganizing the Regular Army 
and imposing upon it a mission such as 
this law imposes, it was not only neces- 
sary to determine the actual number 
of professional officers needed to carry 
out this mission, but it was also neces- 
sary to determine and fix in law such 
provisions regarding their promotion as 
to insure attracting to the Army men 
of character and ability. This matter 
was given long and serious study by 
both military committees. Perhaps no 
matter connected with Army legislation 
has ever been as troublesome for Con- 
gress as this problem of promotion and 
strange as it may seem, no real effort 
seems ever to have been made by Con- 
gress in the past to solve it in accord- 
ance with sound basic principles. A 
study of the subject and of the history 
of legislation discloses some of the 
reasons why Congress never before suc- 
ceeded in solving this difficult problem 
but it is unnecessary in this paper to 
discuss these reasons. This Congress, 
however, unlike its predecessors, deter- 
mined that in reorganizing the Army 
this problem of promotion would be 
solved and if possible in accordance 
with sound and fundamental principles. 
After long and careful study it was 
decided to adopt as the governing prin- 
ciple a complete separation of promo- 
tion and organization and a parity of 
promotion among the officers of the 
various branches. Having agreed upon 
this principle, two methods of attaining 
it are provided in the Act of June 4, 
1920, the one generally known as the 
single list and the other generally 
known as promotion after specified ser- 


vice in a grade. Having adopted this 
governing principle and having deter- 
mined upon the methods of putting it 
into effect, the next consideration was 
the rate of promotion. The rate of 
promotion in a military force necessar- 
ily varies from many causes. Other 
things being equal, however, it is ob- 
vious that it will be greatly affected by 
the manner of distribution in the var- 
ious grades. The larger the proportion 
of officers of high rank the more rapid 
must be the promotions through the 
lower grades. Generally speaking this 
principle seems to have been recognized 
in the past only in fixing the number 
of officers in the various grades in the 
Staff Departments. In the Line the 
governing principle was to stick to the 
exact proportions of organizational re- 
quirements. The result has been that 
in the past the rate of promotion has 
varied widely among branches and also 
that while the Staff Departments have 
had a fairly healthy flow of promotion 
the Line has at all times been certain 
of stagnation except as legislation, by 
increasing one or more arms, has tem- 
porarily accelerated promotion. In all 
such legislation, beneficial as it may 
have been to those already in the service 
or appointed immediately after, no con- 
sideration was given to the prospects of 
men to be appointed later. These, like 
their predecessors, could have no hope 
of reasonable promotion except as they 
in turn might reach it by a legislative 
increase in their branches. Since the 
beginning of the Spanish-American 
War this condition has been disguised 
by the frequency of legislation making 
larger and smaller increases, but in 
1898, at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War, a period of twenty- 
eight years had elapsed with little legis- 
lation affecting promotion in the Army. 
In that year, taking the grade of first 
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lieutenant it is found that the oldest 
lieutenant of the Medical Corps had, 
in round numbers, five years of com- 
missioned service; of the Engineers 
twelve years; Cavalry twenty years; 
Infantry twenty-four years; and Artil- 
lery thirty-one years—that is in 1898 
the senior lieutenant of the Artillery 
Corps had spent thirty-one years of 
commissioned service in the grades of 
first and second lieutenant. The Act 
of February 2, 1901, did practically 
nothing to remedy this condition, and 
the laws which have followed, including 
the Act of June 3, 1916, made little 
improvement, so that the situation 
which confronted Congress at the time 
of the passage of the Army Reorganiza- 
tion Bill was considered serious. It is 
a recognized fact that any profession 
must hold out some reasonable hope of 
advancement if it is to attract men of 
ability to adopt it asa career. The rem- 
edy in this case has already been sug- 
gested. An increased percentage in the 
upper grades and a corresponding de- 
crease in the lower grades is bound 
to cause a more rapid flow of promo- 
tion. Of course Congress could not 
create officers for the mere purpose of 
stimulating promotion so a careful in- 
vestigation was made to determine the 
duties which officers of the Regular 
Army would have to perform in order 
to be sure that these duties were com- 
mensurate with the grades provided in 
the proposed distribution. 

That the conclusions reached as a 
result of this investigation are essen- 
tially correct is borne out by the detailed 
studies which have been made since the 
passage of the Act as shown in distri- 
bution table on next page. That the 
distribution adopted will insure a 
reasonable rate of promotion cannot be 
definitely proven. An actual solution 
of this problem is not possible as a 


sufficiently large number of cases do 
not exist on which to base such a solu- 
tion. The percentages adopted were 
arrived at after a consideration of the 
distribution of officers of the Line of 
the Army under the Act of June 3, 
1916, which clearly provided too few 
in the field grades; of the distribution 
of officers of the Medical Corps under 
that Act which just as clearly provided 
too many in the field grades; of the 
distribution of the officers of the Corps 
of Engineers under that same Act and 
of the distribution of the officers of the 
Navy. The distribution in the Engi- 
neers and the Navy was about the same 
and seemed to insure about the proper 
rate of promotion, so the distribution 
adopted in the Act is very nearly the 
same as that in the Navy. 

The actual distribution of officers at 
the present time is not the same as the 
distribution shown in this table. There 
are three principal reasons why this 
is so. 

In the first place, because of the 
system of promoting officers prior to 
July 1, 1920, from seperate lineal lists 
for each branch; because of unequal 
legislative increases in the various 
branches since the Spanish American 
War ; and because of the different prin- 
ciples which governed the distribution 
of officers in grades on the separate 
lineal lists, a situation developed dur- 
ing the course of yeurs which at the 
time of the passage of the Army Re- 
organization Act found the younger 
and less experienced officers of the 
Army in some branches in the higher 
grades while the older and more ex- 
perienced officers of the Army in other 
branches were still in the lower grades. 
When the new system of promotion 
was put into effect July 1, 1920, the 
bulk of promotion was in_ those 
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his tab ies 


suggested distribution of the field officers of the Regular Army to oper! 
commensurate with thew rank in order that the Regular Army may carry out ¢ 
efficiently its mission as defined by the War Department in pursuance of low. 


been prepared as a tentative working guide for those concerned im the transfer and assign- 


ment of officers. 


EY 2 pause ccantueanoadtvare 
Office Chief of Infantry 
Tactical Units 
Infantry School 
Tank Guteainations and School 

Cavalry 
Office Chief of Cavalry 
Tactical Units 
Cavalry School 

Field Artillery 
Office Chief of Field Artillery 
Tactical Units 
F. A. Schools and Firing Center 

Coast Artillery Corps .......... 
Office Chief of Coast Artillery 
Coast Defenses 
Tactical Units 
Coast Artillery School 

Corps of Engineers 
Office Chief of Engineers 
Tactical and Technical Units 
Hdgs. Depts. and Corps Areas 
Rivers and Harbors 
Engineer School 


Ec acdcbadacteess ase 10 
Office Chief Signal Officer 
Tactical and Technical Units 
Hdgs. Depts. Corps Areas and 

Divisions 
Signal Corps Laboratories and 
and Depots 
Wash. Alaska Cable and Tele- 
graph System 
saree School 
Air 


Office Chief of Air Service 
Tactical Units 

Hdgs. Depts. and Corps Areas 
Supply and Repair Depots 
— and Production 


its 

Air Service Schools 
General Staff Corps 

War Department General Staff 

General Staff with Troops 
Adjutant General’s Department.. 20 

e of The Adjutant General 
Hdqs. Depts. Corps Areas and 
Divisions 
Special Posts 


Colonels 


Lieutenant 
£ and Majors 


155 


145 


110 


65 


135 


78 


branches of the service where promo- 
tion during the past twenty years had 
been slowest and the least in those 
branches of the service where promo- 


Colonels 


Inspector General’s Department 
Office of the Inspector General 
Hdgqs. Depts. Corps Areas and 

Divisions 
Ports of Embarkation 

Judge Advocate General’s De- 
20 cy so dhdwiees tyes Sh 14 
Office of the Judge Advocate 

General 
Hdgqs. Depts. Corps Areas and 
Divisions 

Quartermaster Corps 
Office of the Quartermaster 
General 
Hdgs. Depts. Corps Areas and 

Divisions 
Supply and Remount Depots 
Army Posts and Stations 
Bakery Schools 
Graves Registration Service 

Finance Department ............ 17 
Office Chief of Finance 
Hdgs. Depts. Corps Areas and 

Divisions 
Finance School 
Finance Offices 

Ordnance Department .......... 18 
Office Chief of 7 ee 
Hdgqs. Depts. Corps Areas and 

Divisions 
Arsenals and Proving Grounds 

Chemical Warfare Service...... 6 

Office Chief of Chem. Warfare 
Service 

Tactical Units 

Research, Laboratories, Supply 

Schools 

Buread of Insular Affairs 

Detached Officers’ List 
Reserve Offficers’ 

Corps 
National Guard 
Organized Reserves 
Recruiting 
Disciplinary Barracks 
General Service Schools ...... 18 

Faculties 
U. S. Military Academy....... 2 
Miscellaneous Detached Duties 10 


Lieutenant 
Colonels 


& and Majors 


256 


78 


19 


21 
10 


957 
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tion during the past twenty years had 


been fastest. 


Since promotion and 


organization are now two entirely sep- 
erate matters we find the Cavalry, 
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which has had the slowest promotion 
in the past, receiving the greatest 
amount of promotion on July 1 in 
spite of the fact that the strength of 
the Cavalry was actually decreased 
by the Act of June 4, 1920, while the 
Field Artillery, which has had the 
fastest promotion in the past, is re- 
ceiving little promotion in spite of the 
fact that it was practically doubled by 
the Act. This results in having in the 
Army now a large number of officers 
of high grade who are commissioned 
in the Cavalry and a comparatively 
small number of officers of high grade 
who are commissioned in the Field 
Artillery. The Act of June 4, 1920, 
provides freedom of transfer of offi- 
cers from one branch to another and 
also authorizes the War Department 
to prescribe the organization of the 
various branches, so that the problem 
of bringing about a proper distribu- 
tion of the experienced officers of the 
Army in the various branches of the 
service is one gradually to be solved by 
War Department regulations formu- 
lated in accordance with the policies 
and principles laid down in the Act 
of June 4, 1920. 

In the second place, the commis- 
sioned personnel of the Regular Army 
was practically disorganized by the 
war. Regular Army officers were as- 
signed to all sorts of duties in the 
great war Army and when that Army 
was demobolized these officers found 
themselves scattered about through 
the remaining military establishments 
without any logical arrangement in a 
peace time organization, and to get 
them properly distributed now in ac- 
cordance with the duties and functions 
of the Regular Army in time of peace 
will require a great deal of time be- 
cause of the many difficulties which 


still confront the War Department in 
such matters as completing unfinished 
war work, on account of lack of suf- 
ficient mileage and transportation ap- 
propriations, and because of the dis- 
comforts and personal expense in- 
volved in the frequent moving about 
of officers and their families. 

In the third place the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves are only 
in the first stages of organization and 
the assignment of Regular Army offi- 
cers to these duties must be gradual 
as these forces develop. 

That such a proper distribution 
should be effected however, in the 
shortest possible time is imperative for 
many reasons. In the first place, there 
is an actual shortage in the total num- 
ber of officers authorized by law and 
required to carry out the Regular Army 
mission. This actual shortage can be 
somewhat counterbalanced by a proper 
and correct distribution of the officers 
that we actually have. In the second 
place, an incorrect or improper distri- 
bution of officers in the various grades 
means that some officers of high rank 
are performing duties that should be 
performed by officers of less experience 
and lower rank, and that other officers 
of less experience and lower rank are 
performing duties which should be per- 
formed by officers of more experience 
and higher rank. In the third place, 
Congress provided the number of offi- 
cers in the various grades on the theory 
that they were to be engaged on duties 
appropriate to their rank. The prob- 
lem of organizing the Army and distri- 
buting these officers to their various 
duties is left by Congress to the War 
Department and the War Department 
should make every possible effort to 
bring about a proper distribution. In 
the fourth place, the officers themselves 
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are better satisfied, perform better work 
and thereby add to the efficiency of the 
Army as a whole when they are as- 
signed to duties commensurate in re- 
sponsibility and importance with the 
rank and grade which they have. The 
Act of June 4, 1920, provides that of- 
ficers may be transferred from one 
branch of the service to another on their 
own application but specifically states 
that an officer shall not be transferred 
from one branch to another without his 
consent. The intention of Congress in 
this matter was that an officer should 
not arbitrarily be transferred from one 
branch, after long years of service, to 
another branch against his will. In 
other words it was a provision dictated 
by a consideration of the personal and 
professional feelings of the officers of 
the Army. At the same time Congress 
did not intend to and did not take away 
from the President the authority to 
assign officers to duty in accordance 
with the exigencies of the service. In 
now bringing about a redistribution of 
officers, the War Dejartment is actuated 
by the same identical principle. It is 
firmly believed that the officers of the 
Army when informed of the situation 
which confronts the Army will respond 
in the effort that all must make to cor- 
rect as soon as possible the temporary 
illogical situation, which now exists as 
a result of the adoption of the Single 
List succeeding the unfair and unscien- 
tific system of promotion which ob- 
tained in the Army up to July 1, 1920. 
This problem of distribution must be 
solved. Those who have made a study 
of the problem of National Defense, 
who realize the importance of de- 
veloping a sound, sane and conserva- 
tive military policy, and who under- 
stand the relation that the Regular 
Army bears to the development of such 
a policy, believe that the Army can 


solve these problems in accordance with 
the principles and policies of existing 
law. Many, however, who, due to mul- 
titudinous other duties, have not given 
careful and detailed study to the intri- 
cate problems of National Defense, do 
not understand the relation of the Reg- 
ular Army to this problem as set forth 
in the latest Army legislation and as 
illustrated during the World War. 

Many do not understand the special 
functions that the Regular Army has 
had to perform in mobilizing the man 
power of the nation, and again in demo- 
bilizing the great war army, created in 
18 months and smoothly and with ex- 
traordinarily little disturbance dispersed 
in 12 months after the Armistice, and 
further its function in disposing of the 
enormous assemblage of materials, 
equipment and facilities that had been 
gathered together to conduct a major 
war. 

The unthinking, therefore, or the un- 
informed might in haste commit the 
country to a policy of starving or de- 
pleting the Regular Army below a func- 
tioning capacity and to an extent that, 
especially in the case of the commis- 
sioned personnel, could not be repaired 
in years of carefully studied legislation. 

Realizing the danger of misunder- 
standing due to the present accidental 
and for the time being illogical distri- 
bution of commissioned officers in the 
several arms, and the importance of 
a proper distribution, the War Depart- 
ment and the Chiefs of the arms most 
seriously affected, are now taking steps 
to enlist the cooperation and support 
of officers of the Army in bringing 
about, by suitable voluntary transfers 
or otherwise, a redistribution to the 
several arms to accord with the inten- 
tions of Congress, the interests of the 
Army and the interests and desires of 
individual officers. 
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Ordnance Activities of Interest to 
the Infantry 


BIPODS FOR MACHINE RIFLES 


The manufacture of bipods for the 
Browning machine rifles has been com- 
pleted. These bipods will be given a 
test along with the test of the Brown- 
ing machine rifles. The manufacture 
of a small lot of Browning machine 
rifles has been completed and they will 
be given a service test within a short 
time. 


IMPROVED RIFLE STOCK 


Twelve special rifle stocks with pistol 
grips for the model of 1903 rifle have 
been manufactured at Springfield 
Armory to the dimensions suggested by 
the Experimental Department of The 
Infantry School. These stocks“are of 
two types, one being manufactured 
from the model of 1903 gun stock 
blank and the other being manufac- 
tured from the model of 1917 blank, 
which is somewhat larger. Five of 
each type of stock assembled with the 
rifle have been shipped to the Infantry 
School for test. 


CARTRIDGE CLIP 


Orders have been issued adopting for 
.30-caliber, model of 1906, ball car- 
tridges, the clip known as the Ash- 
worth Clip. This applies to future 
manufacture only, as the stock of clips 
now on hand is sufficient for several 
years at the present rate of cartridge 
expenditure. 


BUTT STOCK FOR BROWNING 
AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


The improved design of butt stock 


for the Browning automatic rifle was 
made by the Machine Gun Section of 
the Small Arms Division, and submitted 
to Camp Benning for test. It has been 
tested and a favorable report made 
thereon. The improvements made were 
the lengthening of the butt stock 34 
of an inch to give the rifleman more 
freedom in firing the rifle, rotating the 
butt stock to the right five degrees with 
the buffer tube as an axis and rein- 
forcing of the forward end of the stock 
to prevent season cracking. The War 
Department has approved the recom- 
mendations of The Infantry Board to 
substitute this design of stock in fu- 
ture manufacture of Browning auto- 
matic rifle stocks instead of the stand- 
ard stock as now used. 

THE .50-CALIBER MACHINE GUN 

The development of the .50-caliber 
machine gun and its accessories is pro- 
ceeding very satisfactorily and the in- 
dications, from a preliminary test re- 
cently made, are that it will perform 
equally as well as the .30-caliber gun 
of this type. A special study is being 
made of the type of rifling and cham- 
bering most practical for this gun. The 
design and developments of a_belt- 
loading machine, a suitable ammuni- 
tion belt, and a heavy tripod for this 
gun have been initiated. 


TELESCOPIC SIGHT MOUNTS 
FOR U. S. RIFLE 

An improved type of telescopic sight 
bracket, which can be applied in a few 
seconds to any service rifle without al- 
tering the rifle, has been manufactured 
at Springfield Armory and sent to 
Camp Benning for test. If this device 
is successful it will obviate the neces- 
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sity of manufacturing a special sniper’s 
rifle. 


CLEANING SOLUTION 


Work has been initiated at Frank- 
ford Arsenal and Springfield Armory 
on the development of a suitable solu- 
tion for use by enlisted men in the 
cleaning of rifles after firing service 
ammunition. The present ammonia so- 
lution is entirely satisfactory for the 
purpose of cleaning rifles and removing 
metallic fouling therefrom, but it has 
been found in practice that in the hands 
of the ordinary enlisted man, this solu- 
tion is not entirely suitable in that un- 
less very close supervision is exercised, 
the rifle upon which the solution is be- 
ing used is liable to be damaged by the 
solution. By the present development, 
it is hoped to obtain a solution which is 
entirely harmless and which at the same 
time will be satisfactory for use dur- 
ing target practice season. 


*x* * * 


Cheerfulness is the oil of life. In 
the Army it makes the wheels run 
smoothly, it reduces friction, it in- 
creases efficiency. In a tight place a 
display of humor has been worth a 
whole brigade. There's nothing that at- 
tracts man to man so much as a good 
laugh. A smile will often have more 
effect than an order. A sour face is 
provocative of disorder. To live with 
a witless man is a punishment which 
should be reserved only for the damned. 


* - * 

The Reeve Memorial Prize Essay 

1921 

SUBJECT 

“The Lessons. of the World War as 
applied to our Detailed System Staff 
and the Effect of Modifications of this 
System contained in the Act of June 
4, 1920.” 


PRIZE 
$70 in gold 
The successful Essay to be published 
in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
CONDITIONS OF AWARD 


The Essays are to be typewritten in 
quadruplicate and forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Institution, Chaplain 
Edmund B. Smith, Governors Island, 
New York, on or before March 1, 
1921. The Essays should be between 
3,000 and 4,500 words in length, and 
be signed by a nom de plume. Accom- 
panying each Essay should be a sealed 
envelope bearing the nom de plume and 
enclosing within the name and address 
of the writer. 

Such envelopes will be opened after 
the Board of Award, consisting of three 
General Officers, has rendered a deci- 
sion. 

EpMUND Banks SMITH, 
Chaplain, 
Secretary. 
* * a“ 

“There was a sound of revelry by 
night—” began the elocutionist. 

“Where dya get that stuff?” inter- 
rupted a hard-boiled auditor with a 
service button. “Any simp knows rev- 
elry sounds in the morning, not at 
night.”—Legion Weekly. 


= -s 
The Victory Medal 


Tne Eprror: 

In reply to the question as to why 
the Victory Medals are not being ap- 
plied for, I submit the following: 

Ist. After war time experiences with 
paper work connected with insurance 
and allotments, I believe the average 
military man is a bit fearful of touch- 
ing a pen to any army paper. He is 
afraid it will come back for another 
endorsement. 

2d. Nine out of ten men, including 
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ofhcers, never having seen the medals 
of other campaigns, do not know what 
a campaign medal is. A great many of 
them thought, and perhaps still think, 
that the service ribbon alone is what is 
referred to as the Victory Medal. But 
the prints of the medal that have been 
scattered round should correct this 
view. 

3d. In the regular establishment in 
days before the war, orderly rooms re- 
sented any additional paper work. I 
once aided an enlisted man to secure 
an Indian campaign badge, thereby ren- 
dering myself extremely unpopular 
with my first sergeant, as I was then 
a mere second lieutenant. The cure for 
this is any cure for inertia. 

4th. But principally, though I may 
be wrong here, I believe that the medal 
would be in greater demand had we 
instituted our own, American, campaign 
badge, with our own choice of colors, 
and our own medallion. Instead of fol- 
lowing out our previous policy, we 
picked up an international medal, not 
given much consideration in foreign 
countries, and adopted it as our own 
campaign badge. The other nations all 
have their own badges and they seldom 
put up the Allied Medal. 


We should, in my opinion, strike our 
own campaign badge, and by using the 
same dimension badge as the Victory 
Medal, adapt to this new badge the 
clasps that are now issued or prepared 
for the Victory Medal. 

As an International Medal (what the 
rainbow ribbon is supposed to be), it is 
all right. But we should have our own 
national campaign badge. 

As for the individual who resents the 
issue of clasps, it should be stated that 
the issue of the medal to those who 
never even risked torpedoes on the 
transatlantic trip is perhaps something 
of a concession. If he had served in 
France even as near the front as a 
regulating station, he would realize that 


ninety-five per cent of men who wear 
clasps have paid for them. The clasp 
principle is about the best part of the 
Victory Medal. It may publish hard 
luck—a negative condition. But it also 
publishes the positive conditions of fa- 
tigue, hunger, privation and danger. 

Are these not worthy of the tribute? 

INFANTRY. 
* * * 

An engineer outfit had been moved 
up toward the front. They had left 
some very fine Odrian barracks and 
were now getting their first taste of 
sleeping in French barns. Two bucks 
were sitting on the doorstep and medi- 
tating over their troubles. 

“The engineers are certainly out o’ 
luck in this guerre,” said the first. 

“How come, buddy?” 

“Well, we rate a castle and look at 
the barn we get.” 

Mess call saved him from a terrible 
barrage. 

* * * 


American Legion—Immigration 


Braxton County, West Virginia, 
Post No. 31 American Legion has 


taken a poll of its members in regard 
to the immigration question. The vote 
was taken by mail as follows: 


1. Stop it. 

2. Stop it for two or three years. 

3. Put a definite and effective restric- 
tion upon it. 

4. Leave it as it is. 

5. Remarks. 

Forty-nine per cent of the vote re- 
ceived was for stopping immigration 
entirely. Eleven per cent was for 
stopping it for two or three years. 
Forty per cent was for a definite and 
effective restriction. Not one member 
voted to leave it as it is. 

As the post has a representative 
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membership this should be a fair aver- 
age of the service men’s attitude. 

It seems that overseas men are much 
more opposed to immigration than 
those who served in this country. 

The more conservative men seem to 
favor a restriction which will allow 
only the very best material to enter 
this country, together with a system 
which not only claims to distribute 
immigrants, but one that does scatter 
them over the country so they can be 
absorbed and Americanized. 

Justus STALNAKER, 
Post Commander. 
* * * 

The poor man, meaning most of us, 
has a vague and uncomfortable feeling 
that fate has stacked the cards. He at- 
tributes much to luck, good and bad. 
He feels that something is wrong with 
the scheme of things, but he doesn’t 
know what it is that is wrong, and 
being unable to solve the mystery is 
eager to believe each plausible talker 
who promises to set up Utopia. His 
faith is inspired by desire, not by his 
common sense.—Saturday Evening 


Post. 
* * * 


Tanks of the Future 

Major Raymond E. Carlson, who 
was a member of the Anglo-American 
Tank Commission, in an article in 
Army Ordnance sets forth the Require- 
ments of the successful tank of the 
future as follows: 


Future tanks must be universal in 
their use. They must be able to pass 
through land and water obstacles with 
impunity. They must be mobile, 
capable of high speeds to enable quick 
concentration and stunning blows to 
be struck the enemy. Better eyes and 
ears must be given them so that the 
tank commander can, if he desires, talk 


to his tanks from his armored airplane 
and send messages to the rear. Gas 
protection will be necessary. Means 
for screening their movements by 
smoke or other devices must be avaii- 
able. They will probably rely on radio 
direction or improved compasses to get 
their bearings. It is not beyond the 
pale of conception to draw a mental 
picture of a noiseless, speedy, 
amphibious tank, protected against gas, 
airplanes and mines, able to run at 
speeds up to 23 miles per hour, with 
fuel and food supplies to last for days, 
and able to talk to airplanes above and 
tank headquarters in the rear. With 
thousands of such machines the result 
would be inevitable. 

Above all, these future tanks must be 
designed for quantity production. This 
war has shown that not only the Army 
but the people of the whole country 
make war. America is essentially an 
industrial nation and a_ tremendous 
factor for preparedness would be ad- 
vanced designs of tanks capable of be- 
ing produced by the thousands. 

SOME MACHINE—WE’LL SAY! 
oe 

An interview with an automobile 
salesman is one of the things that may 
now be had without advance notice. 
You remember last year how difficult 
it was. 

+". "es 


Airship Transport Development 

The vast sums of money spent by our 
air service will not have been in vain if 
the plans that are now under consid- 
eration are carried into execution. 

A great international corporation has 
been organized and is being backed by 
some of the strongest financial interests 
in this country and abroad. It has for 
its object the establishment of a net 
work of air routes of travel throughout 
the world. 

It is a well known fact that today 
Germany leads the world in the 
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development of the rigid airship. The 
famous Bodensee for more than a year 
has made regular trips with express- 
like regularity between Berlin and 
Switzerland. Time and again it has 
been pointed out that Germany is 
endeavoring to reestablish her military 
position under the guise of Commercial 
Aviation. 

It is only through commercial 
means that the airship development in 
this country will keep pace with that 
of other nations. When it is realized 
that travel in the air is far safer than 
on railway trains and that a great 
amount of time is saved by it the 
development is assured. 

A glance at the table below will give 
you an idea of the time saved when 
traveling by airship over that of the 
fastest express trains in the country. 


girders supporting the roof. As this 
ship neared a city a wireless message 
would be sent out regarding the time 
at which it would pass over the city. 
Then an aeroplane with six or eight 
passengers would rise to the proper 
altitude and circle over the city until 
the big dirigible slacked up. The aero- 
plane would then come to rest on the 
back of the big gas ship, the passengers 
would descend in an elevator to the 
cabin and any passengers wishing to 
alight in that city would be taken off 
similarly. The engineers say that this 
method of transfer is absolutely safe 
and practicable. 

The cost of operation has been doped 
out and based on that of the initial cost 
and operation costs the airship puts it 
over on the railroad for passenger and 


baggage service. With a margin of 





New York 

New York 

San Francisco 
New York..... 
New York 


Time consumed 
at present 


Time consumed 


| via the airship 
| 


5 days 
30 days 
11 days 

2 days 

6 days 


36 hours 
4 days 
76 hours 
20 hours 
40 hours 





The aviation engineers are now 
figuring on airships that will carry 
200 passengers with an allowance of 
100 pounds of baggage each. 

The plans for taking on and landing 
passengers at way stations are exciting 
to say the least. 

While all the principal cities of the 
country will be on the route of the air- 
ship lines, etc., the monster ship will 
not land in way cities, but will make 
“through trips.” It is to be built of 
steel rather than aluminum, and with 


90 per cent to spare—in other words 
the cost of the airship transportation 
is only 10 per cent of that of rail trans- 
port. 


If all these plans work out we may 


expect to see the passenger service on 
all the long hauls greatly curtailed. 
The Twentieth Century Limited will 
go out of business. The Overland 
Limited from Chicago to San Francisco 
will be only a matter of history that 
we will look back upon. The railways 
will devote their equipment and efforts 
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to the hauling of freight and local 
passenger service which must be main- 
tained in any event. 


* * * 


A certain editor of a country news- 
paper in Kansas was asked to leave the 
community as the result of a typograph- 
ical error in his report of the wedding 
of the Mayor's daughter, relates Pep. 
After exhausting his supply of large 
words about the “blushing bride,” he 
had said: “The large elaborate bou- 
quets of roses were punk.” 

The Mayor demanded a correction 
and apology in the next week's issue, 
all of which the editor was glad to 
promise. The next issue contained: 

“We wish to apologize for the man- 
ner in which we disgraced the beauti- 
ful wedding last week. Through an er- 
ror of the typesetter we were made to 
say ‘The roses were “punk.”’ What 
we wanted to say was that ‘the noses 
were pink.” ”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


* * * 


Confidence 


If you think you’re beaten, you are, 
If you think you dare not, you don’t. 

If you’d like to win, but think you can’t 
It’s almost a cinch you won't. 

If you think you'll lose, you’re lost, 
For out in the world you find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will, 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


Full many a step is lost 
Ere ever a step is run; 
And many a coward fails 
Ere ever his work’s begun. 
Think big, and your deed will grow; 
Think small, and you'll fall behind; 
Think that you can, and you will. 
Tt’s all in the state of mind. 


If you think you’re outclassed, you are. 
You’ve got to think high to rise, 
You’ve got to be sure of yourself be- 

fore 
You can ever win a prize. 
Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man, 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the fellow who thinks he can. 


* * * 


It is reported that some 40,000 Men- 
nonites are to migrate to Mississippi 
from Canada. It would be well to have 
it distinctly understood and specifically 
agreed to that the men folks of this 
party are not exempt from military 
service in the event of a national emer- 
gency. We've got too many conscien- 
tious objectors now. Why load up with 
any more of them? 


* * * 


An Apology 

Each month we include in the InFran- 
TRY JOURNAL a page showing the or- 
ganization of the Association and giv- 
ing a list of the officers. In the De- 
cember Number this page is grossly 
in error. After the proof of the Jour- 
NAL was read and returned to the 
printer someone in the printing estab- 
lishment dug up an old type form and 
inserted it in the JouRNAL instead of 
using the new and corrected form that 
had appeared in several previous num- 
bers. It’s just one of the things that 
go wrong in spite of everything that 
can be done to eliminate errors; and 
the best we can say is that “We're 
sorry.” 

Se 


One of your Uncle Samuel's stalwart 
brunettes had been gazing thoughtfully 
over the rail of the homeward-bound 
transport for twenty minutes. A dough- 
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hoy, curious at the cause of such con- 
centration, demanded: “What you 
thinking about, Sam?” 

“*Bout de ocean, boss,’ came the re- 
ply. “Dat’s de fust time in all mah life 
I ever see somethin’ dere was enough 


of.” 


, 


* * * 


Fakers in Uniform Bump Into Fed- 
eral Law 

A move to break up a national or- 
ganization which is alleged to have ex- 
nloited former soldiers by using them 
as peddlers in uniform was taken in 
New York City recently when a Fed- 
eral Grand Jury returned an indict- 
ment charging fraudulent use of the 
mails. 

The organization, which was repre- 
sented to be a cooperative enterprise 
of former service men, specialized in 
the sale of booklets of Army humor. 
It maintained offices in New York and 
flooded public conveyances, streets and 
buildings with salesmen dressed in 
Army breeches, blouses, shirts and put- 
tees. These salesmen, in selling the 
booklets, frequently made speeches cal- 
culated to arouse the sympathy of their 
hearers for supposed crippled and dis- 
abled men, whom they said would bene- 
fit from purchases. 

The success of their efforts was at- 
tested by a bank balance of $53,000 
in the name of the bookkeeper of the 
organization. 

Federal authorities say the solicitors 
received fifteen cents of the quarter 
charged for the book, and that some 
of them as high as $60 a day. Follow- 
ing the arrest of the head of the or- 
ganization, on the fraud charge, he was 
rearrested on an accusation of procur- 
ing men to wear the uniform illegally. 


The federal officials charge that, in 
addition to the sale of booklets the 
organization made a large sum by so- 
liciting subscriptions, on sympathy 
pleas, from business firms. It is as- 
serted also, that the head of the or- 
ganization sent letters to men promi- 
nent in public life, among them Presi- 
dent Wilson, Secretary Baker and Cal 
vin Coolidge, and used their replies as 
credentials for his solicitors.—A merican 
Legion Weekly. 

Officers throughout the service should 
be on the lookout for these impostors in 
uniform and have them haled before 
the courts wherever it is possible to 
do so. 

* * * 

The captain, one of the peppery, ef- 
ficient sort of men to whom night was 
merely an interlude between retreat and 
reveille to be bridged over somehow, had 
hiked his weary outfit all day and in 
the evening had gathered them into the 
mess hall for lecturing and examina- 
tion, 

“Who can tell me,” he snapped, 
“when and why Sherman said, ‘War 
is hell?” 

“When Grant made him hike from 
Atlanta to the sea,” same back a foot- 
sore doughboy.—Legion Weekly. 


* * * 


Chief of Infantry Office Moved 

The office of the Chief of Infantry 
has been moved from the War Trades 
Building to the War Department An- 
nex at the corner of 18th and E streets, 
N. W. 

To reach the office take any Potomac 
Park car running west on Pennsylva- 
nia avenue and get off at 19th and E 
streets; walk one block east on E 
street to the War Department Annex 
and take the elevator to the 3d floor. 
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Disarmament 

There is a lot of talk these days 
about disarmament. 

In Congress there appears a grow- 
ing determination to cut Army appro- 
priations to the bone and then literally 
to scrape the bone. 

There is much agitation on the part 
of the pacifist class of Americans of 
looking toward a return to our old 
policy of unpreparedness and an un- 
armed America. 

These demands are backed up by 
another well known class of anti- 
Americans, the I. W. W.’s, Radicals 
and Communists, who want no National 
force that may interfere with their 
designs against the existing Govern- 
ment. 

A brief review of the existing condi- 
tions throughout the world today is 
sufficient to convince any right-minded 
American, who has the interest of the 
nation at heart, that this is no time to 
think of doing away with the compara- 
tively small Army we now have. 

Let us scan the political horizon. 

Germany is not living up to her 
treaty obligations. What is’ more to 
the point, she indicates no serious in- 
tentions of doing so. 

At the Rhine begins the land of 
mystery. The outside world has little 
knowledge of what is going on beyond, 
of what the inner councils are doing, or 
of what preparations they are making 
for “der tag” of revenge. 

And revenge is the thought that is 
uppermost in the minds of the unre- 
pentant Germany. 

The latest information is that Lud- 
endorff heads a widespread plot to 
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restore the German monarchy; unite 
the countries of old Mittel Europa with 
Russia and Turkey; annul the peace 
treaty and in fact, all of the treaties 
that arose out of the war; and finally, 
to openly oppose the Allied nations. 

All of this is not beyond the realm of 
possibility. 

Russia, under the complete domina- 
tion of the arch-conspirators, Trotsky 
and Lenin, continues deliberately to 
plan revolutions and disorders in other 
lands. She is set upon gaining all the 
territory she has lost and more. She 
makes no secret of her threats against 
the Allies in the near East. 

Armenia is the latest unwilling con 
vert to Bolshevism. Lenin has re- 
pudiated the American loan to that 
country and our Near East Relief of- 
ficials have had to flee the country to 
save their lives. All the work of these 
self-sacrificing Americans in Armenia 
and all the millions that we have 
poured into it have gone up in smoke— 
been swept away like so much chaff be- 
fore the wind. And the end is not in 
sight. 

Russia right now is preparing for 
a great spring offensive against pros- 
trate Poland. That Germany is behind 
such a move there can be no doubt. 
Thousands of German ex-officers are 
now serving with the Bolsheviki Armies, 
organizing them and training them 
for the task. Poland will be crushed 
out of existence. 

The world sits by apparently help- 
less and lets this tragedy develop. 
What is there to stop it? Still we talk 
of disarmament! 

A German-Russian combination, 
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geographically and industrially, is the 
logical consequence. 

The Russian Bear will walk again 
but he will be lead in leash by his 
Teutonic master—a menace to the 
peace of the world. 

The Bolsheviki have extended their 
operations far into Turkey and to the 
very borders of Britain’s sensitive 
point—India. The Emir of Afghan- 
istan—a friend of Lenin—has already 
caused considerable unrest and may be 
counted upon to cause more when the 
time for action comes. 

Persia is in a state of hopeless con- 
fusion due to Bolsheviki incursions and 
terrorism. 

Trotsky and Lenin have been flirting 
with China. They claim that that great 
nation will eventually accept Bol- 


shevism and “awake to her opportuni- 


ties.” This means a protracted reign 
of terror through out the far East, the 
outcome of which no man may predict. 
The “yellow peril” may become an 
actuality. It’s only a step to our own 
responsibilities in the Philippines. 

Everything possible has been done 
by the Bolsheviki to keep the Japanese- 
American pot boiling. The immigra- 
tion question is always in the forefront. 
The latest step, a Bolsheviki conces- 
sion to an American syndicate right at 
the door of Japan, has caused no little 
stir and comment. 

The situation in Mesopotamia—a holy 
war—kept aflame by Turkish political 
pirates under the guiding hand of Lenin, 
demands the retention of an Army of 
100,000 British soldiers there to carry 
on the requirements of her “mandate.” 

The Balkan states, always an easy 
prey for the agitator need but a 
spark to set them aflame. Not only 
have the Balkans not been de-Balkan- 


ized, but on the other hand, all of 
Central Europe has been Balkanized. 

Czechoslovakia, Roumania and the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes formed the “Little 
Entente” for common defense against 
Hungary, which country is quite justly 
the mark of their suspicion. 

Austria is in a miserable state and 
will turn Bolsheviki in a twinkling to 
escape from her present deplorable con- 
dition, 

Greece has repudiated Venizelos and 
by so doing has thrown down the 
gauntlet to the Allies. Constantine 
has been brought back amid a cheering 
public and again placed on the throne. 
Lenin will eventually take advantage 
of this situation to bring on a Turco- 
Greco war in which Greece will find the 
sympathy and material assistance of 
the Allies conspicuously absent. 

Roumania is hampered in her task 
of reconstruction by internal struggles 
fomented by Bolsheviki propaganda. 

The Italian situation is complicated 
with labor unrest. 

Spain is in more or less a state of 
chaos. She has had eight changes in 
government within the past two years 
with no less than fifty replacements in 
the Cabinet. Lockouts, strikes 
riots have multiplied. 

In addition to more or less serious 
colonial troubles all over the face of 
the globe, Great Britain is having no 
end of difficulties right at home. The 
labor situation continues to be most 
serious. We witnessed an example of 
the trend of affairs only last summer 
when the question of supporting Poland 
came up. British labor then indicated, 
in no uncertain terms, that they would 
have none of it. The deal was called 
off. Then there is the Irish question. 


have 


and 
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To what extremes it may extend no 
man may venture a prediction. The 
loss of life and the vast destruction of 
property have already reached ap- 
palling figures. 

Now, let us come right to our own 
door. It is a well known fact that 
Bolsheviki agitators, operating directly 
under the Russian Soviet, are operating 
and spreading their . propaganda 
throughout the country. They are 
taking advantage of every favorable 
opportunity and are creating other op- 
portunities to incite unrest and revolu- 
tion. 

A map of their activities would cover 
practically every state in the Union. 
They are organized and their work is 
being guided by the hands of experts. 

The unemployment situation that 
now confronts this nation adds fuel 
to the flames. These agitators will 
take every advantage of it. 

Add to all that has been said here, 
the fact that Europe owes us upwards 
of fifteen billions of dollars and one 
does not have to stretch his imagina- 
tion to the breaking point to see where 
we, of the United States, come into 
the deal. 

The advocate of disarmament will 
argue that the world situation today 
in no wise affects the United States. 
We recall that these same people 
argued in 1913 and 1914 that there 
could be no World War, and even 
after more than two years of war, they 
argued that the United States could 
not possibly be drawn into it. 

A lot of water has been run under 
the bridge since those days. We all 
know what happened. The World 
War came on. The United States did 
get into it. Why? Simply because 
Germany had to be whipped and 


America had to do the job. Germany 
remembers and will continue to remem- 
ber all of this. It took us nearly a year 
and a half to get partially ready. In 
the meantime our Allies were all but 
overwhelmed. The average American 
does not know how close a shave it 
was. We who were “over there” do. 

No man can predict to what extent 
the tenets of Bolshevism will extend. 

The world situation today in no wise 
reconciles us to a policy of disarma- 
ment and unpreparedness. 

America must be prepared to save 
herself and it cannot be done by dis 
armament. 

® 
Getting Together 

A dispute arose one day among the 
parts of a watch as to which was the 
most important. 

The Hands set forth their claim. 

“Of what use would the rest of a 
watch be without us?” they demanded. 
“Who could tell the hour unless we 
indicate it?” 

“But how could you indicate the 
hour without me?” retorted the Face 
“Without me, all you could do would 
be to chase yourself around in a circle.” 

At this point in the argument, the 
Wheels took a hand. 

“Oh, shut up, both of you!” they in- 
terrupted. “What would either of you 
amount to without us—who keeps you 
going, anyway?” 

Thereupon, the Mainspring took is- 
sue with the Wheels. 

“Who puts the pep into you, pray?” 
it inquired. 

Upon this, there followed a babel of 
contention. 

“Who puts you back in shape when 
you get run down?” demanded the 
Stem of the Mainspring. 
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“Who regulates all of you?” in- 
quired the Balance Wheel. 

“Who keeps you all from falling 
apart?” ventured the Case. 
In their excitement, all began to lose 


their self-control. The Mainspring 


strained himself to make his point. 
The Balance Wheel got jumpy with 


wrath. The Wheels began to buzz 
wildly, and the Hands fluttered dis- 
tractedly. 

In the midst of this confusion, the 
owner pulled the watch from his pocket 
to observe the time. 

“Damn!” he exclaimed. “This turnip 
has gone jazzy again.” Whereupon, he 
threw it into the street where a passing 
truck shortly ran over it and settled 
the argument. 

There are several possible morals to 
this tale. 

One is that it takes all sorts of people 
to make a world. 

Another is that we are all apt to 
overrate ourselves. Still another is 
that equality is all right as long as we 
keep it so. And so on. 

For our present purposes, we prefer 
still another: that everybody must 
play the game if anybody expects to 
win. 

Prosperity is the thing that keeps all 
of us up in the harness. Prosperity, 
and all that goes with prosperity, de- 
pends upon just one thing—-Production. 
In one way or another, all of the activi- 
ties of modern life have to do with 
production and distribution. 

We must either produce the necessi- 
ties of life or go without them. They 
do not grow of themselves, neither do 
they fall like manna at our feet. If 
we produce enough for our needs, we 
prosper ; if we do not, we suffer. This 
is the inexorable law of supply and 


demand. We eannot dodge it or buck 
it. 

There are just two elements that en- 
ter into production—labor and capital. 
They are as necessary to each other as 
breath is to life. Either is worthless 
without the other ; neither can produce 
alone. Together, they form a combina- 
tion that spells success. 

There is no question as to which is the 
more important, which the more neces- 
sary. They are equally important. 
Neither is of any importance in modern 
life without the other. They must 
work together and common sense alone 
dictates that they must work in har- 
mony since each must depend upon the 
other for success. Lack of harmony 
can have but one result—decreased pro- 
duction and, in consequence, decreased 
prosperity for all. 

Each is entitled to its just reward. 
What that reward should be cannot 
be settled arbitrarily or by either side 
alone. It is a matter that cannot be 
settled by force. It cannot be settled 
by faultfinding. It cannot be settled by 
setting snares or by pulling back in the 
harness. Reason alone must govern, 
reason and the spirit of give-and-take- 
the square deal. Since it is the purest 
kind of a partnership, each of the part- 
ners must discard prejudices and look 
the facts squarely in the face. Each 
must quit brooding over his own con- 
cerns and study the concerns of the 
other understandingly. Each must 
avoid arriving at conclusions until he 
is sure that he appreciates fully the 
importance and responsibilities of the 
other. When they have reached the 
point where both have a clear under- 
standing of all that goes into the part- 
nership, and a just appreciation of what 
each is contributing to the partnership, 
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then is the time for them to sit down 
and with calmness and fairness evaluate 
their own and the other’s contribution. 

There is nothing difficult, nothing un- 
reasonable about this proposal. Thou- 
sands of partners today, the world 
over, are doing that very thing. They 
are doing it peacefully and fairly and 
without disturbing the lives or comfort 
of their neighbors. Among them, there 
is every conceivable form of partner- 
ship, with every conceivable plan for 
the sharing of partnership benefits. 
What men can do as individuals they 
can do collectively. 

The solution of our troubles lies in 
getting together—in the right way. 
There is plenty of getting together now 
—too much of it, in fact, the wrong 
kind, in which the getting together is 
on opposite sides of the fence. 

We can get together in other things. 
We have demonstrated that fact often 
and conclusively. Whenever we feel 
like doing so, we do it effectively. On 
such occasions it is noticeable that con- 
centrated and intelligent effort takes 
the place of loose talk. Perhaps that 
is a clue to some of our trouble in 
getting together in the present instance. 

Anyway, it is worth while trying. 
We are getting nowhere with the pres- 
ent system. A change in system might 
buck up the game. 

® 


Responsibility for the ‘‘Wave of 
Crime”’ 

In attempting to fix the responsi- 
bility for the “Wave of Crime” that 
is sweeping New York City, the Mayor 
is quoted in the press as having said, 
among other things: “As an outgrowth 
of the war many persons of criminal 
tendencies have been educated in the 
use of firearms and have little regard 
for human life.” 

To whom does the Mayor refer? 


The only men we know of who have 
been trained in the use of firearms are 
service men—men who served their 
country in the greatest war of all time 
—men who saved this country from 
Hun domination. Does he make the 
charge that ex-service men are today 
furnishing the criminals for New 
York’s “Wave of Crime”? 

We challenge the statement with con- 
fidence that the records of the courts of 
New York City will not substantiate 
what the Mayor has said. If the truth 
were known it would be found that 
there are few ex-service men who ac- 
tually served with combat divisions in 
France among those brought before the 
courts in New York. 

It is a well-known fact among those 
who know anything about the military 
service that it is one of the greatest 
institutions we have for instilling the 
spirit of true Americanism into the 
youth of the country. The soldier’s 
every day life is filled with a spirit of 
loyalty, discipline and a respect for law 
and order. It is inconceivable that he 
should become a criminal. 

The New York Tribune makes a flat 
denial of the Mayor’s statement: It 


says: “Few former service men are 
found among those arrested. The new 
criminals for the most part are re- 
cruited from the ranks of the draft 
dodgers—from among those who did 
not register, or, if they did, are among 
the 173,000 shown by official figures to 
have evaded Army duty.” 


We congratulate the Tribune on the 
stand it has taken in the matter. It is 
most gratifying to the Service to have 
a metropolitan newspaper of the stand- 
ing of the Tribune come out flat-footed 
and deny a statement that casts a slur 
on the Military Service. 

The Mayor will have to seek other 
causes for the “Wave of Crime” that 
is sweeping his city. 
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Why They Are Coming 


What are the reasons for the un- 
precedented exodus from Europe to 
America? A professor of sociology of 
Columbia University has taken it upon 
himself to get at the bottom of the 
matter. He has questioned thousands 
of the newcomers from all lands at 
Ellis Island while they were awaiting 
entrance. 

The motives are numerous and 
varied. They range all the way from 
personal dissatisfaction with political 
conditions to the fear of actual starva- 
tion. 

Epitomized, 
stated thusly: 


the reasons may be 


From Holland—Because of a dread 
of Bolshevism. 

From Italy—Because of depreciated 
currency in pay envelopes. 

From Spain—Labor troubles, Bol- 
shevism and high cost of living. 

From Poland—To escape radical con- 
flicts and poverty. 

From Ireland—Mostly young women 
seeking better employment and more 
tranquil lives with relatives here. 

From Czechoslovakia—Because of 
a nausea for all things European since 
the war. 


From Portugal—Political disorders 
and depreciated currency. 

It will be noted that many of these 
people—probably the best of them—are 
leaving to escape Bolshevism. If they 
will remember this always and not allow 
themselves to be exploited by the Bol- 
sheviki, I. W. W. and Communist Agi- 
tators that are running rampant up and 
down the land they will render their 
new home a service as well as help to 
stamp out in this country the very thing 


that they have left the old country to 
avoid. 


Varied Ground 

The foilowing is the text of a para- 
graph of a letter received from one 
of the members of the Association: 

Some time years ago, in an effort to 
make the INFANTRY JOURNAL of maxi- 
mum benefit to Infantry Officers, I en- 
deavored to have a column or depart- 
ment started in the magazine which 
was to be headed “Helpful Hints” or 
some other equally appropriate name. 
Officers were then to be invited to send 
in any innovations, new and novel ways 
of doing things, short cuts or other 
peculiarly practical things that were in 
vogue in their organization in order 
to be of benefit to the Infantry as a 
whole. I still believe that such a de- 
partment would be of inestimable value 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL does main- 
tain such a department in the magazine 
in Varied Ground. This department 
is an open forum where our members 
may do all of the things suggested. 

Officers are urged to submit items 
for Varied Ground. We want to make 
the department of real value to the 
service and earnestly solicit your co- 
operation and assistance. 


® 
Loyalty to American Flag 


“Go home! For your honor, for the 
credit of the church, and, as a token 
of loyalty to the American flag, go 
home!” 

These were among the words ad- 
dressed to the mob of Irish sympathiz- 
ers who stormed a club in New York 
City because the British flag was flown 
beside the American flag in celebration 
of the Mayflower tercentenary. 

In the course of the riot Monsignor 
Lavelle came out on the steps of his 
church—St. Patrick’s Cathedral—which 
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is just across the street from the club 
and addressed the mob. 

If there were more Monsignors La- 
velle in this country today and a less 


like the one that took place in New 
York. The sympathizers of foreign 
political affairs must remember that 
while they are in this country they 


number of professional agitators who owe first of all “a token of loyalty to 
are ever ready to take advantage of the American flag.” 

the people to incite them to deeds of Monsignor Lavelle struck to the heart 
violence there would be fewer affairs of the matter in one sentence. 


D 


Four Reasons for Universal Military 
Training 


I have been an advocate of universal 
military training since I first understood 
its scope, and appreciated its possibili- 
ties. It seems to me to offer four ob- 
vious advantages : 

(1) To inculcate discipline at a recep- 
tive age in the young men of a nation, 
not too prone to acknowledge the au- 
thority of law. 

(2) To furnish medical examina- 
tion and advice to a large number of 
young men who would not otherwise 
obtain it. 

(3) To teach correct habits of life in 
the way of exercise and personal hy- 
giene on a large scale. 

(4) Perhaps on the whole the least 
important from the point of view of the 
medical man, to have available a reason- 
able number of young men with mili- 
tary training. 

R. W. Lovett, M. D., 
Boston, Mass. 











Investor s Column 


ANY Army officers are so 
situated that it is impracticable 
4 or difficult to secure competent 
dvice on the subject of investments, 
ind the purpose of this column is to 
vive unprejudiced suggestions as to de- 
sirable securities that may be purchased 
with reasonable safety by our members. 

\ll data which may be given, as well 
is opinions expressed, will be based on 
information we believe to be reliable, 
but the thereof is in no 
legree guaranteed by the 
)URNAL or the U.S. Infantry Associa- 


correctness 


INFANTRY 


n, nor does either assume any respon- 
sibility therefor. 
With this precept, it 


that the column will be largely prepared 


may be said 
an expert banker, who for himself 

1 others is daily engaged in buying 

| selling high class bonds and securi- 

es. The opinions he may express are 
is honest conviction at the time he is 
riting 

Bearing in mind that our members as 

class, are not wealthy, we are going 

) discuss only those securities that may 
be purchased in small denominations. 
fo an extent, this limits the numbers of 
lesirable bonds that may be secured, 
but does not necessarily detract from 
the value of those recommended. 

This column is intended to be help- 
ful and will be continued only so long 
as it serves that purpose. The Editor 
can only know whether it is measurably 
successful by the comment thereon that 
he receives. So if any of our readers 
find it worth while they should let us 
know. 

It is intended also to furnish informa- 
tion herein relative to investments 


already held by our members. An in- 
addressed to the 


will 
issue of the JOURNAI 


quiry Investors’ 


column be answered in an early 
but of 


without disclosing in any way the iden 


course 


tity of the inquirer. 

If it seems desirable, we may late 
offer facilities through the Association 
to purchase for our members securities 
desired by them 

As a preliminary to definite recom 
mendations, something should be said 
about the different character of stocks 
and bonds available for purchase, and 
if what is to be 
elemental to our more experienced 
readers it should be that 


this column is intended primarily for 


said seems rathei 


understood 
those who have not hitherto been in the 


habit of investing their savings 


In making any investment whatever 


first consideration must be given to the 


amount available and the purpose of 


the investment. The first part of this 
question practically answers itself for 
each of us. 
a little Are we 
saving up, say, to be able to purchase 
a home when the day of retirement 


The second part requires 


more consideration. 


comes and the good wife can gather 
her lares and penates about her and 
settle down to real enjoyment of life? 
On the other hand are we merely sav- 
ing up something against the inevitable 
day of change of station and the inci- 
dental expense? Do we wish to make 
an investment for the greatest return 
consistent with reasonable safety, or 
can we afford a little measure of risk 
and consequent larger interest or divi- 
dend return? Do we intend to reinvest 
the dividends or interest 


and thus 
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compound our investment? Must the 
investment be in such shape that it may 
readily be converted into cash on a day’s 
notice, or have we otherwise provided 
for emergencies and can thus afford to 
purchase a security that may be attrac- 
tive in other respects, but is not quoted 
on the exchanges in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and so on? 

All of these questions must be 
answered before we are in position to 
determine the best form of investment 
for our needs, 

Starting then with the highest class 
of obligations, we have first, the regular 
bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment. These are absolutely safe both 
as to principal and interest, though the 
latter is usually at a very low rate on 
account of general recognition of the 
superior character of the bond. Then 
there are the special bonds, such as the 
Liberty loans. These intrinsically are 
as good as gold, and will be paid in full 
at maturity. The low prices at which 
they are selling today is merely a reflec- 
tion of the enormous number of such 
bonds and the fact that the interest 
return on other comparatively safe 
purchases is very much greater, due to 
the present scarcity of money and 
the willingness of large borrowers to 
pay almost any rate of interest in order 
to secure needed funds to meet other 
maturing obligations or to provide for 
extensions and betterments in industry, 
so that the owners will be ready to 
meet the demands of trade when the 
pendulum again swings towards more 
prosperous times. 

Next, after our own government 
bonds, come those of some foreign 
countries, not all by any means, but the 
more stable and conservative. France 
recently put out 8 per cent bonds, 
against the highest 434 Victory’s of 


this country. Following these, perhaps 
are the bonds of large industrial enter- 
prises or trunk railways. All bonds, 
however, even of one company are not 
of equal value. They are the promise 
of the enterprise to pay a certain 
amount at a certain time, and are 
usually a first mortgage on the assets, 
or some part of them, of the borrow- 
ing corporation. They differ in this 
respect from stocks, which are merely 
interests in a share of the concern, and 
may or may not pay dividends, depend- 
ing upon the success of the business. 
The character of the bond is usually 
indicated by its name, as first mortgage 
bond, refunding bond, construction 
bond, and so on. The rate of interest 
paid depends upon the standing of the 
borrowing company and the security 
back of the issue, coupled with the 
difficulty at this particular period of 
securing money in the open market. 

Among high class investments should 
be mentioned those of states and munic- 
ipalities ; likewise public utilities such as 
gas and electric companies, street rail- 
roads, water powers favorably located, 
etc. Then too, bonds of strong indus- 
trial companies are oftentimes safer 
than those of weak railroads or public 
utilities. 

The stated rates on these classes of 
bonds run all the way from 2 per cent 
on some U. S. bonds to the 8 per cent 
mentioned on the recent loan of the 
Republic of France. 

The price at which many of these 
bonds are selling in the market today 
makes them very attractive investments, 
because interest is paid on the face 
value of the bond, whereas many of 
them may be purchased now at a great 
discount. The fact that they are low 
in price does not affect their intrinsic 
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value, but merely indicates that the 
general market purchaser believes that 
he can get higher returns through some 
other form of investment. As an 
example of the interest return possible 
consider that a 6 per cent bond selling 
at $75 pays 8 per cent on the investment. 

A word about stocks. By the pur- 
chase of stock one becomes a share- 
holder or partner in the particular 
enterprise. That is, if the industry 
prospers you may make anywhere 
from 5 per cent to 50 per cent a year on 
your investment. On the other hand, 
your interest in the enterprise is only 
that of the other partners and if no 
money is made there will be no divi- 
dends. These factors affect the market 
value of stocks on the exchanges as 
shown by the daily rise and fall of 


quotations. Sometimes these fluctua- 


tions are very violent, but as a rule need 
cause no anxiety to the holder of the 
particular stock if it is a dividend payer, 
as he gets his dividend irrespective of 
the market quotation on the stock. 
Stock shares are either common or 
preferred. The latter generally pay 
the promised dividend rate even when 
earnings are insufficient to pay any 


common dividends. For this reason, 


preferred stocks do not fluctuate as 
much as common, and are frequently 


good business investments. A good 
preferred stock is better than a poor 
bond. 

In subsequent issues we will discuss 
particular bonds and other investment 
securities. 
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Minor Tactics 


ProspLem No. 13.—Macuine-Gun PLatoon in DEFENSE 
Map: Emmitsburg, 3-Inch Sheet! 


Special Situation No. 1, 
SOLUTION 


(a) I turn to two of my orderlies and order: 
“Jones, you and Smith go with Captain C.”’ 
Sending my remaining orderly to the platoon 
to bring up the sergeants, I make a personal 
reconnaissance to decide upon the location of 
the gun positions. I select them with the view 
of being able to fire on the enemy along the 
railroad as well as defense from attacks from 
the north and northeast. 

(b) The positions selected are as follows: 

One section on the northeastern point of hill 
487, about 175 yards east, and 50 yards north 
of fence junction. From this position they can 
fire on the Blues along the railroad, north of 
where the railroad crosses the 468-LONGS 
road, and sweep the country to the northwest. 
Also, the terrain to the northeast can be covered 
by grazing fire, the slope dropping away gently 
to the creek. 

One section about 50 yards northwest of tRe 
fence junction north of 8 in 487, where the 
guns can fire to the northwest against the Blues 
along the railroad, and sweep the country to 
the north and northeast. 

The two guns in each of the sections would 
not be placed nearer together than 30 yards in 
order to reduce the chances of two being hit by 
a single shell. The ground is so level and the 
slopes so gentle that the choice of positions is 
not closely limited. 

(c) I address the platoon sergeant (Sergeant 
A) and the two section sergeants (Sergeants 
B and C) as follows: 

“The Blues have reached the railroad 
there (pointing to where the Emmitsburg 
R. R. crosses the 468-LONGS road) and the 
main part of the 2nd Brigade has fallen 
back to the woods on CARRICKS KNOB. 
Company C, 29th Infantry, to which we 
are attached, will take up a defensive 
position along this crest. 

“This platoon will fire on the Blues 





along the EMMITSBURG Railroad and 
defend this hill from attack. 

“Sergeant B (sergeant of the 2nd section 
place your section in position just north- 
west of the fence junction there (pointing 
to place about 50 yards northwest of the 8 in 
487), with about 30 yards between guns, so 
that they can fire on the Blues over there 
along the railroad (pointing to the EM 
MITSBURG Railroad between the FRED 
ERICK TURNPIKE and the 468-LONGS 
road) and so that they will also have 
fields of fire to the north and northeast 
against Blue forces advancing from thos 
directions. Cover from this end of the 
Blue line (pointing to where the railroad 
crosses the 468-LONGS road) north 
along the railroad for 400 meters. 
Open at the rate of 150 rounds the 
first minute, then slow down to 75 rounds 
per minute. Range 800 (meters) to left 
end of your target—1,250 to right end. 
Fire on any other enemy parties you sec 
after this skirmish line is under cover. 

“Sergeant C (sergeant of the 1st section 
place your section in position there at the 
northeastern point of this hill (pointing to 
a position about 150 yards east, and 50 yards 
north, of fence junction on hill 487) with 
about 30 yards interval between guns 
so that they can fire on Blues over along 
there the railroad (pointing to the EM- 
MITSBURG Railroad between the FRED- 
ERICK TURNPIKE and the 468- 
LONGS road) and so that they will 
also have fields of fire to the north and 
northeast against Blues advancing fron 
those directions. Open fire as soon as in 
position. Cover the part of the Blue line 
between the FREDERICK TURNPIKE 
there (pointing) to 400 meters south. Open 
at the rate of 150 rounds the first minute 
then slow down to 75 rounds per minute. 
Range 900 (meters) to left end of your 


‘Copies of the Emmitsburg map may be obtained from the U. S. Infantry Association 


Washington, D. C., at 10 cents each. 
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target and 1,300 tothe right. Fire on any 
other enemy parties you see after this 
skirmish line is under cover.” 
d) Carts of both sections will be left in tim- 
er southwest of hill 487. 

(e) I have all ammunition unloaded from the 
ammunition carts and a dump formed from 
sme near northern edge of the woods soutt 
vest of hill 487. I then send the ammunition 


urts to the ammunition dump south of 446 to 
fill and return to the 
hill 487. 
position in the woods, where they will be near 


of 
Gun carts are held at their present 


woods southwest 


nd in case a movement of the platoon 
mes necessary. 
cial Situation No. 2. 
SOLUTION 
lirect the platoon sergeant, who has the 
ge finder, to take the range to hill 469. He 
; that the range is 1,900 meters from our 
ent position to the highest point of the 
I estimate that the range is about 1,800 
eters from the 1st section’s position and about 
2,000 meters from the 2nd section’s position. 
I then send the platoon sergeant to Sergeant 
C (2nd section) with orders to open fire at once 
n the highest point of hill 469 at a range of 
2,000 meters, traversing 50 mils to the right 
and left and searching 15 mils up and down. 
I go to Sergeant B (rst section) and direct 
to open fire at once with his section on the 
ghest point of hill 469, at a range of 1,800 
ers, traversing 50 mils right and left and 
hing 15 mils up and down. 
I leave a runner to observe hill 469 with field 
ses to pick up any movement there and to 
atch the effect of our fire as soon as it opens. 
As soon as the firing orders have been given 
to the section leaders, the platoon sergeant and 
I return to the position 50 yards southeast of 
the fence junction where we continue to observe 
he fire effect of both sections. 
DISCUSSION 
If Lieutenant A had had an accurate map, 
made on a scale of 3 inches to a mile or larger, 
he could have quickly located his position on 
the map, scaled off the range, and sent the 
firing orders by the two section runners who 
were present with him. In case this was done 
the platoon sergeant would take the range with 
the range finder, asa check on the map. When 
this had been done Lieutenant A would go to 
one section and the platoon sergeant to the 
other, making whatever corrections were neces- 


sary in the firing data and verifying the a 

curacy of the orders as given by the runners 
This method has the advantages of getting fire 
opened on the target the sh 


rtest possible 


time. 
Special Situation No. 3. 
SOLUTION 
I increase the rate of fire in both 
300 rounds per minute and continu 
hill 469, effort to 


machine-guns out of action. 


making every put 

Careful observa 
tion of the fire effect is continued by the platoon 
sergeant and myself so that the 


geants can be given 


section ser 
all possible aid in m 
their fire more effective. 
DISCUSSION 
The section sergeants observe the re effe 
and make the 


machine-gun fire 


necessary < 


lifficult to observ: 


Trections bt 
is often « 
and the more observers there are the bette: 
chan ive of locating where it 
attack, in all 
forming where the scouts disappeared and 
beyond the crest to the north. Machine gun 
fire should be opened on this ground to break 
up the attack if , but the 
machine gun fire from hill 469 is doing con- 


ce you I 


is falling 


The infantry probability, is 


there, possible 


siderable damage and first must be silenced or 
made ineffective 
Special Situation No. 4 
SOLUTION 

I direct the Ist section to switch its fire, fre 
hill 469 and to search the ground along th: 
crest of the ridge where the scouts disappeared 

The 2nd section will continue to fire on hi 
409. 
Special Situation No. 5. 

SOLUTION 

I direct the 2nd section to ce« 
hill 469 and open fir 
Infantry. I do this by signal from my present 
position and point in the direction of the new 
I call a runner and, making sure that 
he can point out the new target to the section 
sergeant, send him to the 2nd section with a 
verbal message confirming what I have sig- 
nalled. 

This brings the fire of all of my guns against 
the flank of the attacking hostile line 


hring on 


on the 


advanc ing Blue 


target. 


Special Situation No. 6. 
SOLUTION 


I call a runner, point out the new target t 
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him, and send him to the leader of the 2nd 
section with orders for this section to open fire 
on the infantry platoon on the nose 900 yards 
northeast of my present position. 

I keep the ist section firing on the low 
ground along the creek even though the hostile 
infantry, which disappeared there, is invisible. 
I am certain to cause casualties to the enemy, 
injure his morale, and to assist in holding up 
his advance against Company C in the woods. 


Special Situation No. 7. 


SOLUTION 

I give a runner from the 2nd section the 
following order: 

“Go te Sergeant C (2nd section) and tell 
him that I direct him to report to me here, 
at once, with his section.” 

I give the platoon sergeant the following 
order: 

“Go to Sergeant B (ist section) and tell 
him that I direct him to move his section 
west around the north point of this hill, 
bring it up west of the hill under cover, 
and report to me here.” 

I then select positions just west of the crest 
of hill 487 from which the guns of the two sec- 
tions can fire over the crest to the northeast, 
east, and southeast. I place the Ist section 
on the right and the 2nd section on the left. 

DISCUSSION 

Both sections will now be in better positions 
to cover the ground over which the enemy’s 
advance will be made and in positions which 
will better facilitate their own withdrawal later. 

I send the platoon sergeant, instead of a 
runner, to the Ist section because the message 
is somewhat in detail and might not be de- 
livered correctly by the runner. The route by 
which Sergeant B will retire from his present 
position is important and must be understood 
by the platoon sergeant before he is sent with 
the message. 

Special Situation No. 8. 
SOLUTION 


(a) I send the Ist section. 
(b) I assign as the target for the left gun the 


® 


infantry and the two machine guns to the 
northeast. To the right gun I assign the 
infantry along the western edge of the woods. 
DISCUSSION 

(a) My reason for selecting the first section 
to go to LONGS is because it is on the right 
or southern end of the hill and cannot, from 
its present position cover the ground to the 
northeast from which we are receiving rifle and 
machine-gun fire. The left section can, be- 
sides covering the ground to the north and 
northeast, cover the terrain to the east as well. 
Under these circumstances the 1st section can 
best be spared for the movement. 


Special Situation No. 9: 
SOLUTION 

Going to the section I order the section 
sergeant: 

“Out of action and back to the carts.” 

I proceed to the carts and as soon as they 
are loaded I order: 

“Sergeant, have the 2nd squad follow 
the ist squad at 75 yards. Don't let the 
men bunch up. Follow me.” 

I lead the section through the woods to the 
railroad crossing southwest, thence west along 
the edge of the creek to where another creek 
from the direction of LONGS joins it. I pro- 
ceed up this creek to the road south of LONGS. 

Leaving the section in the creek bed under 
cover here, the platoon sergeant, section ser- 
geants, orderlies and I proceed to locate our 
troops and positions after having instructed 
the corporals to watch for signals. 


DISCUSSION 


I follow the route described above on account 
of the concealment afforded while en route. 
Also, by following this route I do not mask the 
fire of our own troops. The position of our 
troops near LONGS is not definitely known by 
me. I believe they are a little west of LONGS 
and that I may be able to utilize the low ground 
of the creek bed a little further before exposing 
the section by moving northward. I therefore 
keep them under cover until positions are 
determined on. 
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PROBLEM No. 14 
APPROACH MARCH AND DEPLOYMENT 
Map: Emmitsburg 3-inch Sheet 


General Situation: 


The east edge of the Emmitsburg Sheet 
forms the boundary between two hostile states. 
Blue to the east, Red to the west. 

The Blues have been advancing in strong 
columns toward the boundary, behind which 
the Reds are assembling to oppose them. 
Advance elements of the Blues crossed the 
boundary against slight resistance on the 
evening 1 June 20. 


Special Situation No. 1 (Blue). 


Company K, 5th Infantry, bivouaced the 
night 1-2 June 20, at the Farm House 500 yards 
north of road junction 438 (Southeast section, 
Emmitsburg Sheet, 2,800 yards northeast of 
Thomas Creek Church). 

Captain A, Commanding Company K at 3.40 
A. M., 2 June 20 assembled his officers and 
issued the following verbal order: 

“The Reds are entrenching on the high 
ground west of TOM’S CREEK. Our 
regiment advances. The 3rd Battalion is 
the assault battalion. Company I is on 
our right. The 2nd Infantry is on our 
left. Companies L and M constitute the 
battalion reserve. 

“This company is the base company of 
the battalion. ist platoon is the right 
assault and base platoon. Direction of 
advance 277 degrees magnetic. 2nd pla- 
toon left assault platoon. 3rd and 4th 
platoons support platoons. Platoons in 
column of squads. Interval between 
platoons 170 yards. Support platoons 
will follow in trace of assault platoons at 
400 yards. 

“Assault platoons will send scouts to 
precede the company by 300 yards. 

“Tt is now 3.40 A. M. Be ready to 
march at 4.20 a. m. 

“T will be at the head of the company. 
Join your platoons.” 

Note: Daylight begins at 4.10a.m. Sun 
rises at 5.10 a. m. 

Required: Orders of Lieutenant B, Com- 


® 


manding ist platoon. (Note: Each situation 
Should be solved completely before reading the 
next.) 


Situation No. 2. 

When Lieutenant B reached the west edge of 
the timber on the ridge 250 yards west of the 
farm house he saw a few shells falling in the 
corn field about 300 yards to his front. Lieu- 
tenant B was 150 yards in advance of his 
platoon and was accompanied by one runner. 
Required: 

Lieutenant B’s action. 


Situation No. 3. 


When Lieutenant B reached a point 700 
yards east of road junction 402 he saw a hostile 
plane flying low and coming toward his platoon 
from the west. 


Required: 
Lieutenant B's action. 


(a) When plane first appeared. 
(b) After it had passed. 


Situation No. 4. 


Just as Lieutenant B reached the small 
stream 300 yards east of 402 the enemy 
artillery began shelling the road junction at 
402. The right squad of the leading section 
was the base squad of the platoon. 

Required: 

Method adopted by Lieutenant B in passing 

the restricted area. 


Situation No. 5. 


When Lieutenant B’s scouts reached the im- 
proved road running south from 421 they were 
fired on from the edge of the woods 700 yards 
west of 402 by a small Red force estimated at 
four rifles. The scouts dropped to the ground, 
returned the fire, and the enemy disappeared 
into the woods. 

Required: 

(a) Lieutenant B’s method of advance to the 
east edge of the woods. 

(b) The formation adopted by Lieutenant B 
while passing through the woods. 
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Prosp_em No. 14—ApprRoOACH Marcu AND DEPLOYMENT 


A SOLUTION 


Special Situation No. 1: 

Lieutenant B’s orders: 

Lieutenant B rejoined his platoon, assembled 
his non-commissioned officers, runners, and the 
scouts from each section, and at 3.55 a.m. issued 
the following verbal order: 

“The Reds are entrenching on the high 
ground west of TOMS CREEK which runs 
nearly north and south about 2% miles 
west of this point. Our battalion ad- 
vances. 

Company I is on our right. The 2d 
Platoon is on our left. 

Our platoon is the right assault and base 
platoon of the company. Direction of 
advance 277 degrees magnetic aximuth 
which is about due west. 

This platoon starts the advance in col- 
umn of squads. 

The scouts of the first section will pre- 
cede the platoon at 300 yards. I will be 
at the head of the platoon. It is now 
4.05a.m. Be ready to march at 4.20 a.m. 
Join your sections 

Situation No. 2: 

Since occasional shells were dropping in the 
field which the platoon would have to cross 
and since the platoon might come under hostile 
observation as soon as it emerged from the 
woods on the ridge just west of the farm house, 
a formation of low visibility and vulnerability 
was essential. 

Lieutenant B gave his runner the following 
order: 

“Go back and tell the platoon sergeant 
to continue to advance in line of squad 
columns in two waves. Distance between 
waves 150 yards. I will move foreward 
Rejoin me after you have delivered you 
message.” 

Situation No. 3: 

(a) Lieutenant B blew a short blast on his 
whistle and signaled “Lie Down”. The men 
lay down with their faces to the ground and 
their hands under their bodies. (Faces and 
hands of troops are conspicuous from the air 
as flesh color does not blend with the color of 
the ground.) 


(b) After the plane has passed, Lieutenant 
B rose and signaled “Forward.” The men 
rose and the platoon resumed the advance. 


Situation No. 4: 

There are two methods of passing a restricted 
area of concentrated fire. 

First: The platoon splits and passes on bot! 
sides of the area and resumes its original 
direction after passing the danger space. 

Second: The platoon passes the area on on: 
side only and then resumes its direction. 

Since the road junction 402 was directly in 
the path of Lieutenant B’s right squad which 
was the base squad, it was simpler for him to 
pass to the south of the road junction. 


He accordingly caused his platoon to change 


direction so that the right squads of his first 
and second waves passed 150 yards to th: 
south of the road junction. By so doing his 
casualties, if any, would in all probability be 
restricted to one squad. 

As soon as the platoon had passed the shelled 
area Lieutenant B conducted it back to it 
direction line which he determined by a back 
sight, and resumed the advance, caref 11! 
checking up his scouts to see that they had not 
lost the direction. 

Situation No. 5: 

(a) When the scouts were fired on, Lieuter 
ant B who was only 150 yards behind then 
could see what occurred. He saw the scout 
return the fire of the enemy and saw th: 
enemy disappear into the woods. As soon as 
the enemy disappeared, the scouts advanced 
without orders from Lieutenant B. 

The scouts were in pairs covering the front 
of the platoon at intervals of about 40 yards. 
They advanced by bounds of about 30 yards— 
each rear scout covering the advance of his 
front scout. Arriving at the woods the front 
scout of each pair entered and made a recon 
naissance to a depth of about 50 yards, re 
turned to the edge of the woods and told th« 
rear scout who had remained at the edge of 
the woods, that there were no indications of th: 
enemy. The rear scouts then signalled “ For 
ward”, which indicated that the edge of t! 
woods was clear of the enemy. 

The front scouts then went back into th 
woods to a depth of about 30 yards, which was 
the limit of visibility in the woods. 

Lieutenant B moved forward as soon as the 
scouts advanced after being fired on. When 
his first section reached the road running south 
from 421 he signalled “ Halt’”’. 
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He then signalled to the first section to deploy 
as skirmishers. 

When the rear scouts signalled “ Forward” 
from the edge of the woods Lieutenant B 
turned and signalled “Forward” to the 
platoon which resumed the advance. 

The scouts remained in place awaiting orders 

m Lieutenant B to advance. 

The formation of a platoon advancing 
rough woods is based upon the following: 
iInerability, visibility and control. Dis- 
snces and intervals depend upon visibility. 

In this case suppose the limit of visibility to be 


} 


30 yards. 

The formation follows: 
1. The three leading scouts in line at 30 
ards intervals, the flank scouts guiding on th® 
right scout and keeping him in sight. The 
nd scout of each pair is not more than 
30 yards in rear of the leading scout. Both 
uts advance by bounds from cover to cover 
that at times they are within a few yards of 

other and at times 30 yards apart. 
Distance of 30 yards. 

Two runners 20 yards behind the center 
the intervals between the scouts. These 
vers keep the second scout of each pair 
observation and watch the platoon 


leader for any signals to be communicated t 
the scouts. They also pass back signals from 
the scouts to the platoon leader 

Distance of 20 yards 


3. Platoon leader and 


one runner. The 
: 


platoon leader is 20 yards behind the 


keeping them both in view 


4. ist 
through the woods 
intervals of 
preceded by the section leader at 
5 yards. The squad 
march at easy marching distance. The se 
tion guide is 5 to 10 yards behind his sectiot 
for the purpose of preventing undue elongatior 
of the squad columns, maintaining alignme: 
and generally enforcing march discipli1 


section 

in line 

30 yards 

a distance of 


men in each 


columr 


Distance of 15 yards 
5. The platoon sergeant keeping in clo 
contact with the Ist onstantly alert 
for orders from the platoon leader concerning 

the 2d section 


ection and « 


Distance of 15 yards 
6. The 2d section in line of squad columns at 
intervals of 30 yard 
with the first section 


Formation identical 











Additional Comment on Colonel Heavey's 
Article 


Bright Prospects for National Guard 

When one realizes that at the out- 
break of the World War the old outfits 
of the National Guard were completely 
destroyed and the Guard reorganized 
to conform to new tables and many 
of the men who had been leaders for 
years were dropped; and added to this, 
every officer and man when demobilized 
was discharged and thereby reverted 
to his civilian status; I can see no rea- 
son for feeling discouraged at the pres- 
ent state of development, but rather 
feel much encouraged to think an or- 
ganization which had been totally de- 
stroyed could have sufficient vitality 
left with which to “come back” in so 
short a period of time. 

The strength of the National Guard 
as recognized by the Militia Bureau 
does not represent the true state of the 
Guard at the present moment as there 
are many units in all States of the 
Union, in process of reorganization 
whose strength is readily available for 
any emergency, but at the present, not 
counted in the totals having received 
federal recognition, 

There are many difficulties to be 
overcome; of this there can be no 
doubt, but I am confident the Guard 
will overcome them. Under the Act of 
June 4 the National Guard is given 
a definite place in the reorganized 
Army of the United States. Represen- 
tation has been given it in the General 
Staff. The Guard has been called upon 
to raise certain units; these have been 
allocated to the several States. The 
States have accepted their allotments 
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and are working to organize every unit. 
To insure the success of the National 
Guard all that is needed, in my judg- 
ment is real cooperation and intelligent 
helpfulness on the part of every offi- 
cer of the Regular Army whose duties 
bring him in contact with it. If this 
cooperation is given on the part of the 
Regular, and accepted on the part of 
the National Guard officer, and it will 
be accepted where given, the National 
Guard will, within a few years develop 
to such an extent that it will exceed 
the highest hopes and desires of those 
members and friends who have been 
and still are so confident of the final 
outcome, secure as they are in the 
knowledge that the National Guard 
vindicated itself on the battlefields in 
the World War and if called upon again 
will do so in the future. 
Mitton A. Reckorp, 
The Adjutant General, 
State of Maryland. 


Difficulties Overcome 


I have had the pleasure of examining 
an advance copy of the article written 
by Col. John W. Heavey, United States 
Army, on “The Development of the 
National Guard.” I have examined his 
treatment of this subject carefully, and 
from my own experience in the work 
of reorganization and building up the 
National Guard in Oklahoma, I most 
heartily endorse his analysis of the 
causes which have made for the slow 
development of the Guard since the 
close of the World War. In rebuild- 
ing the National Guard of Oklahoma 
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under provisions of the National De- 
fense Act of June 3, 1916, and the 
amendments to that Act in the Army 
Reorganization Bill of June 4, 1920, 
| have been brought face to face with 
the difficulties outlined by Col. Heavey 


, the causes assigned for the slowness 

of this development. Col. Heavey, as 
an officer in the Militia Bureau, has 
had an excellent opportunity to learn 
at first hand, of the causes which have 
held up the development and reorgani- 
zation of the Guard in several states. 

2. In Oklahoma, we have overcome, 
in a large measure, these difficulties, 
and have secured and maintained a 
high percentage of the organized 
strength allotted to the State by the 
War Department. I have been grati- 
fied in carrying on this work, to learn 
by actual experience, that the over- 
whelming majority of Army officers 
have come to look upon the National 
Guard as a very desirable part of the 
National Defense, and I say 
that the have 
achieved in the development of the 
National Guard in Oklahoma would 
not have been possible but for the 
hearty and generous cooperation of the 
Militia Bureau, and tlie officers in the 
various departments of the Headquar- 
ters, Eighth Corps Area. 

3. The article by Col. Heavey is, in 
my judgment, a helpful, constructive 
criticism of conditions that obtain gen- 
erally throughout the country, and its 
careful study by any fair-minded man 
will do much to remove the prejudice 
and indifference toward voluntary mili- 
tary training that is at this time one 
of the greatest drawbacks to the re- 
organization of the Guard. 

Cuas F. Barrett. 


can 


frankly, success we 


New Day Has Dawned for the 
National Guard 


1 cannot agree with Colonel Heavey 
that the strength of the National 
Guard on November 30, 1920, was dis- 
couraging. On the contrary, it seems 
to me that it was most encouraging 
that the National Guard was able to 
recruit as many as seventy-five thou- 
sand men by November 30 last. It 
must be remembered that after the 
World War the National Guard prac 
tically ceased to exist and it was neces- 
sary to organize an entirely new Guard. 
It was too soon after the war to ex- 
pect the men who had been in the 
service to enlist again. Furthermore, 
until the Act of June 4, 1920, was 
passed it was not known what part, if 
any, the National Guard would have 
in the new Army plans. 
of detailed 


The matters 
and _allot- 
ments could not be finally determined 
until after the General Staff commit- 
tees of Regular and National Guard 
Officers had 
work. 


organization 


fairly completed their 
Until Congress adopted a defi- 
nite policy of National Guard organi- 
zation and until the General Staff com- 
mittees had worked out the details of 
reorganization, all that the various 
States could do was to mark time. The 
new tables of organization were not 
published until January 1, 1921, and 
the new allotments of National Guard 
units not until after De- 
cember 1, 1920. From now on I be- 
lieve the growth of the National Guard 
will be most encouraging and the good 
results of the recent legislation of Con- 
gress and the work of the General Staff 
carrying into effect this legislation, will 
soon be made apparent. 

It is to be hoped that we will hear 
no more about any alleged injustice of 


were made 
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the Regular Army toward the National 
Guard. If there was any, and I am 
not stating that there was, it should 
be a thing of the past—gone and for- 
gotten. Under the new plan of Na- 
tional Defense, the Regular Army and 
National Guard are now component 
parts of a harmonious and well-bal- 
anced Army and it is difficult to see 
how there can hereafter be any but 
the most pleasant relations between the 
two. 

I do not believe that the large ma- 
jority of the members of Organized 
Labor are opposed to the National 
Guard, for they now recognize that it 
is essentially a war rather than a po- 
lice force. The radicals will of course 
oppose the National Guard as they op- 
pose all armed forces, but their oppo- 
sition will not deter the work of re- 
organization, but will help it, if 
anything. Many of the States are now 
organizing State constabularies, which 
will take over the duties of the Na- 
tional Guard in the event of labor dis- 
turbances. 

\ new day has dawned for the Na- 
tional Guard and there is every reason 
to believe that it will soon become an 
effective component of the new Army 
of the United States. 

FRANKLIN W. Warp, 
Colonel R. G. S 


Campaign of Education Necessary 

I have studied Colonel Heavey’s 
paper with much interest, and consider 
it a very timely article and one with 
which I agree, in most instances. 


That legislative delay has hindered 
the National Guard is evidenced in 
Ohio by the fact that in the six month 
following the passage of the Act 
June 4, 1920, the O. N. G. has or- 
ganized more units than it did in th 
preceding thirteen months. 

The bitterness existing between the 
Army and Guard, which, justly or not 
reached its high-water mark during the 
World War, bids fair to entirely dis 
appear, by reason of the present cordial! 
relations. It is true, as Colonel Heavey 
states, that “a few tactless Regular Of 
ficers” were largely responsible for th 
harm, and it is equally true that man 
National Guard Officers were ove: 
quick to take offense ; however, the pe: 
sonnel now engaged in the reorganiza 
tion of the Guard are more than will- 
ing to forget the past, and to build for 
the future good of both organizations 
I believe that in Ohio, this feeling has 
had little, if any, influence against 
recruiting. 

I believe organized labor to be less 
hostile to the Guard than former! 
the organization and proper use of co 
stabularies, by the different States 
might largely mitigate this hostility. 

A constant campaign of education « 
the general public, as to their militar 
obligations must certainly aid in secu 
ing the result sought, both by the Reg 
lar Army and National Guard, that is 
adequate provision for the defense oi 
our Country. 


FRANK D. HENDERSON, 
Brigadier General, Ohio N. G 
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Book Reviews 


The History of the A. E. F., by Shipley 
Thomas. New York: George H. 
Doran Company, Cloth. Illustrated, 
8vo. 540 pages. Price $6.00. 

In the course of military operations 
the soldier sees and hears of little ex- 
cept that which takes place in his own 
immediate vicinity. He knows little of 
what is going on a few miles away. 
This history of the A. E. F. enables 
him to reflect back upon his two hun- 
dred days of combat and form a con- 
necting idea of what took place. 

It is a story of the activities of the 
American forces from the days in 1917 
when General Pershing’s first troops 
set flat on the soil of France up to the 
\rmistice. 

Every battle in which the American 
soldiers participated is made of record. 
He is enabled to connect up the opera- 
tions of his unit with those of other 
units and the entire American Army 
in France. An abundance of excellent 
which show daily progress 
greatly enhance the value of this truly 
remarkable book. 

The general reader, as well as the 
historian, will find in the book sub- 
stantial values in the well-ordered and 
exceptionally clear and accurate a>- 
counts of the operations of the thirty 
combat divisions. 

Captain Thomas had unusually good 
opportunities for collecting the data on 
which his work is based. Added to a 
wide circuit of personal activity and 
observation on the battle fronts he has 
had access to much official information 
and substantial assistance from most 
dependable sources. 

The text itself is clean and strong. 


maps 


It is predicted that the book will win 
its way into the hearts of the service 
through merit alone. 


® 
The 4th Division in the 


War, by Bach and Hall. 

City: Fourth Division Association 

through press of Doubleday, Page 

& Co., 1920. 8vo. 368 pages 61 illus 

trations. Cloth. Price $3.00 

This excellent story of a division 
organized, trained, taken overseas, and 
which fought in the final great offen- 
sives of the recent war and saw the 
signing of the Armistice, all within a 
period of eleven months, was compiled 


by Col. Christian A. 


World 
Garden 


Bach, formerly 


chief of staff of the 4th Division and 
Henry Noble Hall, a war correspondent 


of The London Times, accredited to the 
American Army. This book surpasses 
any division history which has come 
to us since the No effort 
spared to insure historical accuracy of 
the facts stated. The work was com 
piled by the writers in Washington in 
the offices of the Historical 
War Plans Division, G. S., and upo 
completion the manuscript was revised 
by the commanders of regiments and 
independent battalions of the division 
As published it bears the stamp of 
their official approval. 
the text found marginal index 
numbers referring to the list of 
authorities which is carried at the end 
of the volume. A bibliography is also 
carried at the end of the volume and 
altogether, in addition to being an in 
teresting narrative of the life of the 
division, it is somewhat of a tactical 
study of the operations in combat of 


war. was 


Branch 


Throughout 
are 
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the division. It is an intimate history 
and a correct record of facts that em- 
braces sufficient data to make the book 
of military, as well as historical value. 
A very accurate list of casualties is 
carried as an appendix. Among other 
appendices will be found: citations and 
commendations ; awards of decorations ; 
division, brigade and organization com- 
manders. The maps accompanying the 
text, found in a separate pocket, are 
excellent. This valuable contribution 
to the historical works bearing on the 
war may be obtained for a limited time 
from Doubleday, Page & Co., after 
which it may be obtained from the 4th 
Division Association, Camp Lewis, 
Washington. 


® 


The Cadence System of Close Order 
Drill, by Lieutenant Colonel Bernard 
Lentz, General Staff. Menasha, Wis.: 
George Banta Publishing Co. Paper 
bound. Price 50 cents. 

General Charles King, the well 
known author and soldier, who has 
made close order a hobby ever since 
1859, has writen the introduction to 
this book. He gives a history of close 
order and points out the reasons for 
the lack of accuracy, smartness, and 
precision, observed in every camp. 

General King’s concluding paragraph 
should convince any one that the 
Cadence System of Close Order Drill 
ought to be in the hands of every of- 
ficer, noncommissioned officer and 
even private. General King says, “And 
now at last we have an officer of the 
General Staff who, speaking with au- 
thority, comes to the aid of those who 
have long sought to teach the correct 
method, and, coupling with exact me- 
chanical accuracy a cadenced count 
by the men themselves, he has de- 


veloped a system that has been crowned 
with success, has infused snap and 
spirit into the drill, awakened the live- 
liest interest among the rank and file, 
and put an end, let us hope, to conflict- 
ing and confusing ‘decisions.’ Colonel 
Lentz and his Cadence System of Close 
Order Drill will be acclaimed by every 
man who believes in the benefits of 
snap, style and soldierly precision.” 


® 
Our Rifles, by Charles Winthrop Saw- 
yer. Boston: The Cornhill Com- 
pany. Cloth. 8vo. 409 pages. IIlus- 
trated. Price $4.50. 

Unexpectedly, there has come from 
a civilian source, propaganda much akin 
to the printed and published views of 
the General Staff. Mr. Sawyer held 
the rank of captain in the emergency 
forces, and his plea for preparedness is 
at once strong and logical, though it is 
not second in interest to his history of 
American rifles from 1800 to 1920, 
his description of the arms of various 
foreign nations, and his illuminating 
forecasts for the future. 

The chapters entitled “Design,” 
“Manufacture,” “Repair,” “Use,” and 
“Forward March!” are meant to be 
studied by military men, and their value 
to line and ordnance officers should be 
considerable. Quick range finding, 
simple ways of estimating wind drift, 
trajectory height, bullet energy at any 
distance and other equally important 
matters pertaining to rifle use are set 
forth in the clearest of English, and 
with a concise accuracy that beggars 
description. 

Moreover, “Our Rifles” is a book 
for the times. Preparedness is the 
doctrine it teaches and it teaches it well. 
Coming as it does from a civilian, it 
cannot fail to have weight with the 
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people of the country, and its logic is 
unanswerable. 

Not the least interesting of its many 
valuable features is its pictorial repre- 
sentation of the American rifle from 
1800 to 1920. It is not only a fascin- 
ting study to pursue the progress of this 
typically American arm, but technically 
and historically, it is of great value to 
officers of the Army. 

Mr. Sawyer knows well his subject. 


In fact, all his descriptions, and stories 
of the rifle are told in a delightful 
manner ; conversational and colloquial, 
so that they are within the understand- 
ing of anyone, and his book reads more 
like a story, than a description of any- 
thing so stubbornly a fact as a firearm 

The author’s look into the future 
and his sentiments regarding the wea- 
pons of warfare of the years to come 
will be worth reading by anyone who 


thinks he knows all about what will 
or will not happen. 
some pronounced as to 
future possibilities, and it may be his 
ideas will become realities if ever condi- 
tions of warfare should develop. 

An interesting feature of this work is 
the very complete list of makers of all 
kinds of rifles during the century and 
more that Americans have been making 
better rifles than any other people. 


He knows a rifle from its inception to 
its condemnation. His description of 
the process of manufacture in a modern 
rifle factory is lucid and instructive. 
It is not so verbose as the interesting 
description of the work in the Spring- 
field Armory, written in 1852 by Jacob 
Abbott, and published in Harper's 
Magazine. Mr. Sawyer is a rifle en- 
gineer, and so his descriptions are cor- 
rect, without being wordy or technical. 


Mr. Sawyer has 
convictions 


D 


More Efficient American Citizens 


I am sincerely in favor of universal 
military training of our young men 
from eighteen to twenty years of age. 
Aside from the need of preparedness 
in the event of war, adequate military 
training will insure a more efficient 
American citizen because of improve- 
ment in physical development ; eradica- 
tion of remediable physical defects ; im- 
proved morale through proper disci- 
pline; development of true democratic 
principles through association with men 
of various social classes; and finally, 
because of increased patriotism and love 
of flag and country which is the usual 
result of training for Army service. 

FRANK BILLINGs, 
Professor of Medicine 
University of Chicago. 








THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
sional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilisation of such knowledge 
with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of 
the Constitution. 


OFFICERS 
President: 
Major GeNgeRAL Joun L. Hines, U. S. Army. 
Vice-President: 
BRIGADIER GENERAL Hanson E. E vy, Infantry. 


Secretary: 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL W1LL1aAM H. WALpRON, Infantry 

Additional Members of Executive Council: 
BRIGADIER GENERAL Dennis E. No.tan, Infantry. 
CoLonet Peter Murray, Infantry. 
CoLONEL JonN McA. Pacmer, Infantry. 
CoLonet Briant H, We ts, Infantry. 
LIgUTENANT COLONEL CamMpPBgLL Kino, Infantry. 
Mayor Georce A. Lynca, Infantry. 
Major Evan E. Lewis, Infantry. 


Honorary Members of Executive Council: 
CoLoNngEL Joun Q. Titson, 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES S. WHITTLESEY. 
Mayor Davis ELErns. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Al! commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and o/ 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Inrantay Journal 
for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions expressed in 
published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry 
Washington. 
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Branch Associations 

Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Colonel Fred L. Munson; 
Secretary, Major F. W. Brabson. 

Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secre- 
tary, Colonel G. A. Lynch. 

Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major 
General John L. Himes; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 

Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 

The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Brig- 
adier General W. H. Gordon; Secre- 
tary, Colonel H. S. Wagner. 

West Point Branch: 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y.; President, Major R. M. Lyon; 
Secretary, Major Elmer F. Rice. 

Tank Section: 


Camp Meade, Md.; President, Colonel 
S. D. Rockenback; Secretary, Major’ D. 
T. C. Grubbs. 

Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 

St. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Gerald E. Cronin; 
C. S. Thornton. 

Kansas City Branch: 
Kansas City, Mo.; President, 
Secretary, Captain J. F. Duggan. 

Iowa National Guard Branch: 
Council Bluffs, lowa; President, Colonel 
Lloyd C. Ross; Secretary, Capt. R. W. 
Turner. 

First Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; 
Commanding Officer; 
Adjutant. 

Second Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Cap- 
tain J. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain 
J. L. Ballard. 

Third Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Paul Giddings; Secretary, Captain 
H. C. Brown. 

Fourth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major N. E. 


President, Captain 
Secretary, Major 


The 
The 


President, 
Secretary, 


Callen ; Secretary, Captain Fred L. Black. 


Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany; President, Colonel 
Edgar E. Fry; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Francis G. Bonham. 

Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
G. L. Townsend; Secretary, Captain 
G. L. Febiger. 

Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major 
Austin F. Prescott; Secretary, Major 
Sidney G. Brown. 

Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Lieut. Colonel A. 
M. Hall; Secretary, Captain R. T. Taylor. 

Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Harris Pendleton; Secretary, Captain 
Frank C. Foley. 

Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 


nel Willis Uline; Secretary, Captain 
Edward L. McKee, Jr. 


Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
M. L. McGrew; Secretary, Capt. J. R. D. 
Cleland. 

Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Alfred Brandt; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Sherman K. Burke. 

Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, Colonel 
F. S. L. Price; Secretary, Captain R. M 
Webster. 

Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Clayton, C. Z.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. W. Kobbe; Secretary, Cap- 
tain E. H. Burt. 

Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tiensin, China; President, Colonel W 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A 
McClure. 

Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
W. F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl 
Almon. 

Seventeenth Infantry: 
Fort McIntosh, Tex; President, Major 
H. M. Quesenberry; Secretary, Captain 
A. J. Funk. 

Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Col. C. A. 
Hunt; Secretary, Capt. B. H. Chastaine. 

Nineteenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 


nel Herman Hall; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. M. Hite. 
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Twentieth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
B. B. Buck; Secretary, Lieutenant W. 
L. Phillips. 
Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; 
President, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; 
Secretary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 
Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Col. 


W. G. Doane; Secretary, First Lieut. 
J. V. Domminey. 


Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
H. A. Eaton; Secretary, Captain F. F. 
Hall. 

Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
H. D. Selton; Secretary, Lieutenant F. 
H. Wilson. 

Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. 
Grupe. 

Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. W. Maddox; Secretary, Cap- 
tain Frank M. Kennedy. 

Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Adolphe Huquet; Secretary, Captain J. 
W. Curtis. 

Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J. C. 
Williams. 

Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut. 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorne. 

Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manila, P. 1.; President, Colonel Fred 
W. Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller 
Scroggs. 

Thirty-second Infantry: 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif.; Presi- 
dent, Colonel Thomas A. Pearce; Secre- 
tary, Captain W. H. Hammond. 

Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President, 
Colonel W. O. Johnson; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 

Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kansas.; President, Ma- 
jor R. C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain 
E. L. Pell. 


Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Captain 
B. A. Yancey; Secretary, Lieutenant 
L. R. Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Commanding Officer; Secretary, The 
Adjutant. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Fort Wayne, Mich.; President, Colonel 
E. L. Winn; Secretary, Captain N. P. 
Groff. 

Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
P. H. McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. 
Gluckman. 

Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Cap- 
tain R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, Capt. 
J. R. Eden. 

Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. E. Overholser; Secretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 

Forty-second Infantry: 
Porto Rico; President, Colonel J. R. 
Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 

Forty-third Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Faison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 

Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Colonel 
W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain C. A. 
Shephard. 

Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Major Harry 
A. Wells; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 

Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, The Com- 
manding Officer; Secretary, The Ad- 
jutant. 

Forty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 

Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Douglas, Ariz.; President, Colonel H. 
R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H. 
Patridge. 

Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
A. W. Biornstad; Secretary, Captain 
F. S. Scobie. 
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Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. F.; President, Colonel F. J. Mc- 
Connell; Secretary, Lieut. Colonel H. B. 
Crea. 

Fifty-first Infantry: 

Camp Grant, Ill; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
son. 

Fifty-second Infantry: 

Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel 
Herschel Tupes; Secretary, Captain 
Henry T. Kent. 

Fifty-third Infantry: 

Camp Grant, Iil.; President, Colonel 
William P. Jackson; Secretary, Captain 
J. E. Uhrig. 

Fifty-fourth Infantry: 

Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Lieut. Col. 
C. A. Trott; Secretary, Captain C. S. 
Brodbent. 

Fifty-fifth Infantry: 

Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Senior 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Fifty-sixth Infantry: 

Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 

Fifty-seventh Infantry: 

Manila, P. L; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 

Fifty-eighth Infantry: 

Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
W. Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. 
Hudson. 

Fifty-ninth Infantry: 

Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel F. R. Waltz; Secretary, 
Captain K. B. Wise. 

Sixtieth Infantry: 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 
E. A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant 
R. C. Hamilton. 

Sixty-first Infantry: 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant 
J. F. Smith. 

Sixty-second Infantry: 

Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Whar- 
ton. 

Sixty-third Infautry: 

Madison Barracks, New York; Presi- 
dent, Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, 

Captain W. S. Paul. 










Sixty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Colo- 
nel E. A. Lewis; Secretary, Captain 
Bine Plunkett. 

Sixty-fifth Infantry: 

San Juan, Porto Rico; President, Colonel 
M. S. Jarvis; Secretary, 

First Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Major R. 
M. Yowell; Secretary, Major R. M. 
Yowell. 

Second Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Major 
Paul L. Ransom; Secretary, Major Paul 
L, Ransom. 

Third Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Major 
Shields Warren; Secretary, Lieutenant 
R. E. Jenkins. 

Ninth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Pike, Ark; President, Major 
Wallace P. Wheeler; Secretary, Cap- 
tain Ray Henry. 

Tenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Cap- 
tain F. R. Fuller; Secretary, Lieutenant 
B. S. Halter. 

Twelfth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
F. A. Jones; Secretary, Lieutenant W. 
H. Dunn. 

Thirteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 
E. H. Jackson; Secretary, Lieutenant 
George D. Watts. 

Fourteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Cap- 
tain E. L. Poland; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant F. U. McCoskrie. 

Fifteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Cap- 
tain F. A. Irving; Secretary, Captain 
Buhl Moore. 

Sixteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Il!.; President, 
Secretary, Lieutenant R. A. Kinloch. 

Seventeenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, IIl.; President, 
Secretary, Major J. C. Daly. 

Eighteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Major 
Frank A. Heileman; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant Kenneth L. Van Sickle. 

Twentieth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Battalion Commander; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant Russell H. Dudley. 
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